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Here’s why: 

Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a 
Royal key, you can feel the swift responsive action— 
the pressure-free obedience of key to finger. 

For thanks to Acceleraction—Royal type bars actu- 

ally increase speed as they approach the paper, with- 
out increase in the operator’s effort. 
Royals have finger-tip controls! All the controls 
on a Royal typewriter are scientifically placed so that 
students learn in logical sequence and with economy 
of movement. 

Correct use of the convenient controls quickly be- 
comes habit! 


OYA 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of typewriters. 








Students say: 


TS EASIER 70 
LEARN ON A ROYAL! 


All Royal scales are synchronized! All scales 
start at the same place, are identically calibrated, and 
read from left to right! Paper Guide Scale, Paper 
Lock Scale, Card and Writing-line Scale, Cylinder 
Scale—all are easy to read and use! 


P.S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts 
of the Royal are protected against inquisitive, inex- 
perienced fingers. Royals are sturdy—spend more 
time on the job, take less time out for repairs! 


Get Royal’s helpful booklet called “Typing Better 
Letters.” Write Dept. IE, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or see your 
local representative! 
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In the wars of previous generations the army did the fighting and the civilians supplied the 
goods. The solution to the problem of procurement of material was a simple one—pay more. 
In World War I and more particularly in World War II, the differentiation between military 
service and civilian service became hazy. Thousands of duties which were formerly done by 
civilians were performed by the army itself simply because the military recognized that there was 
a great deal more to running an army than merely supplying enough men at the front. 

Procurement instead of being a simple thing of buying guns and powder, clothing and food 

became a problem of securing hundreds of thousands of items necessary for modern warfare. 
Therefore purchasing, storing, manufacturing, in fact, doing the thousand and one things that 
had to be done by the army except fighting, became a major part of the work of the army and 
navy. 
The army commissioned many thousands of officers to undertake this work. At the same time 
it hired many more thousands of civilians to do the work. The result was, in many cases, a 
grand confusion Mere increase in size, speed of growth, and recruitment of supervision from 
diverse sources in itself tends to confusion. In the recent war this problem was accentuated in 
many cases by putting both a commissioned officer and a civilian in charge of individual fune- 
tions with of course the officer with formal and final responsibility. If the officer had greater super- 
visory ability and a more adequate background than the civilian supervisor, the civilian would 
become primarily a “chief of staff” for the officer. 

If the reverse was true there often was a severe disruption of services because of the fact 
that normally the civilian would have final responsibility. In army installations, however, there 
seemed to be an insistence on the commissioned officer always having the final responsibility, and 
in no case ever being subordinate to a civilian regardless of the civilian’s ability. The reason 
given for this dual control was that the commissioned officer might be transferred quite fre- 
quently and could not possibly know all the details of the service. It was stated that the regula- 
tions required the commissioned officer to be in final authority in every case. The whole system of 
dual control was justified on an over-all basis with the statement that “two heads are better than 
one.” 

Dual control by its very nature is unsound. It is contrary to every good principle of industrial 
management, No organization should be more aware of its fundamental unsoundness than the 
Army and yet it was and is constantly practiced in military installations. At its best it results 
in two people doing a job that could be better done by one. At its worst it results in bickering, 
confusion, and uncertainty as to the authority on the part of the subordinates It requires alto- 
gether too much tolerance and forbearance to operate satisfactorily excepting in unusual condi- 
tions. That the whole procedure is unsound is expressed by almost everyone. What possible solu- 
tion can be set up to solve this problem ? 

The solution that might readily appeal to many military men is the complete elimination of all 
civilians. If carried through thoroughly this method will work satisfactorily. For certain types 
of supply work enlisted men have not been found too satisfactory. We can very seriously ques- 
tion whether these men are found unsatisfactory because they are in uniform or because they 
were not properly trained for their work. The probability is that lack of training is the basic cause. 
An army sergeant with a crew of enlisted men can go into a depot and carry on intelligent ware- 
housing if given proper training and time to acquire experience. The non-commissioned officer 
and his men could do just as well and often better than a civilian supervisor with his labor gang. 
The failure has probably been due not to type of personnel, but method of using personnel. 

The second procedure is to give all but top-echelon responsibility and authority in civil work to 
civilian supervisors. The great bulk of army supply work is entirely of civilian nature. Storing, 
shipping, and accounting are primarily civilian operations rather than military operations. There- 
fore they can be carried on without any difficulty by civilians. One of the objections to this is a 
statement that civilians cannot be made finally responsible for property. On the very face of it 
this is ridiculous. Civilians cannot be court-martialed, but they can be brought up before the civil 
courts, which in war time are likely to act as promptly and as severely as military courts in pun- 
ishing failure to fulfill responsibilities. How can any other department of the government or 
private enterprise operate unless civilians are thoroughly and completely responsible? The answer 
is they are responsible. As Army Regulations indicate, “accountability devolves upon any person 
to whom public property is intrusted and who is required to maintain a proper account thereof. 

Property ‘accountability’ will be checked by a property auditor.” From this statement it can 
be seen that accountability involves responsibility when property is in the possession of a public 
agent, Thus it can be seen that there is no legal interference with giving responsibility to civi- 
lians. Whether civilians should be given responsibility or not in army installations is a moot point 
and it is altogether proper for the army to limit its delegation of responsibility to officers. That 
there is legal compulsion for this, however, is a myth. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Monroe Adding Calculator 
Model F.A-5 


A SEXTETTE THAT GIVES HARMONY 
and EFFICIENCY 10 ANY CLASS ROOM 


It has been proved over and over again in actual practice 
that for any class of twenty-five or more pupils six 
Monroes (5 Educators and 1 LA-5) is the ideal equipment. 
Each pupil has more class hours to thoroughly learn the 
basic elements of machine figuring on the Monroe Educa- 
tor; and to Jearn vocationally how the fundamentals are 
carried out electrically and automatically by using the 


Monroe LA-5 Adding-Calculator. 


There’s a very practical reason besides efficiency for 
equipping your school with this Monroe Sextette—there 
is a substantial dollar saving to schools buying five or 
more Educators. 

Monroe Educators and LA-5 Models are now available 
for immediate delivery. 


Write our Educational Department for full details of this 
special offer. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 











Available to all 


Teachers 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Ro- 
tation Plan (form 118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS243) 


These practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the asking—write our Eduea- 
tional Department —just specify form 
number. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G, Nichols 
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One year ago | attended a commercial teachers’ meeting and commented here on the program. 
I have just attended another. It was scheduled as a ‘Panel Discussion.’ But it turned out to be 
a conventional program of four speakers and a chairman. No paneler raised a question or made 
a comment on what any other paneler said. The chairman raised no questions, but did give the 
audience of about 150 a chance to do so, with this result: One request of the speaker on “visual 
aids” for some samples of such aids, and one comment on one statement by the speaker on “trans- 
cription”’. Adjournment. 

Was there nothing said by the speakers that was suggestive or challenging? On the contrary, 
three of the speeches were helpful and definitely provocative of further discussion. The other 
speech was the kind that should have had every shorthand and typewriting teacher on his feet 
trying to be recognized by the chair. Here are just a few samples of what that speaker said: 

1. That she increased the speed of her tvypewriting classes from 40 to 80 in six weeks. 

2. That she taught transcription through the use of shorthand plates rather than through the 
student’s own notes. 

3. That her transcription speed requirement is 4 of 34 of copying speed. 

4. That transcription should begin in the first year, even first semester, of shorthand. 

5. That she regularly sets goals beyond the possibility of achievement, but keeps secret their 
futility. 

Could you sit quietly awaiting adjournment,in the face of a speech in which such statements 
were made? How about number one? Quite an achievement, don’t you think? Six short weeks 
in which to gain 40 w.p.m. Surely no plateaus in that class! Almost a hop-skip-and-a-jump 
from 40 to 80. 

And that transcription rate, what about it? Even if she had not used a new method of arriving 
at her transcription rate would you have let her statement go unchallenged? I admit that her 
method is better than the more common claim of transcription speed equal to Y% the copying 
speed. But how can there be any normal agreement between copying speed based on the typing 
of copy already punctuated, capitalized, spelled, syllabicated and in easily read print, and transcrip- 
tion speed based on shorthand notes of variable quality, with spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and syllabication to be supplied ? 

Susie types from copy fast. Mary is a slower copyist. Susie rates low in spelling, punctua- 
tion, syllabication, capitalization, vocabulary, and sentence structure in general. But Mary rates 
high in basic English. Will their transcription speed, even from perfect plate shorthand, be the 
same ? 

Grace's copying speed is 50, but she rates about C+ in shorthand. Alice’s top copying speed 
is 45, but her shorthand mark is A+. Will their transcription speed be the same—'% of 34 of 
copying speed ? 

Which is more important, the plate transcription rate or the student notebook rate? 

When should real transcription from one’s own notes begin? Can this question be answered 
honestly by saying “in the first term,” or “in the second term’, or at any given date? I[sn’t it a 
matter of readiness from the standpoint of typewriting? Should one be required to transcribe on 
the typewriter before typing technique has been mastered to a point where transcribing from 
notes will not set up an interference with further improvement in typewiting ¢ 

No comment is necessary on the subject of impossible goals. That’s a nice trick if you can do 
it. But like some other “tricks” it may be relatively useless as an instructional method. 

This comment was not begun for the purpose of taking issue with a convention speaker. The 
purpose was to report that in the face of many questionable and challenging statements more than 
ag hundred commercial teachers sat quietly awaiting adjournment. W hy was this? Fatigue? 

Hardly, since the entire program had consumed but an hour and it was only two-thirty P. M.  Be- 
cause it was an “institute” at which attendance was required? In part, perhaps. Or was it because 
of shopping schedules to be met? I wouldn’t know. Or did those present fail to note the vulner- 
ability of the speech referred to? Very unlikely since many good teachers were known to be 
there. Or was it fear of offending or embarrassing the speaker? No one who has seen teachers 
go at one another on a convention “floor and elsewhere could betieve that. Or, in the last analysis, 
was it “professional apathy”? Quite possibly. Frankly, | am unable to explain what happened. 
Your guess is as good as mine. 

The luncheon address (a good one) following the above meeting was on this topic: “Accen- 
tuate the Positive in Business Education”. But don’t neglect the negative. Often the best way 
to deal with the positive is to hold up to view the negative. When business education is pictured 
as all sweetness and light too much comfort is given those who just naturally resist change. Time 
and effort needed to correct what is wrong should not be spent on speeches, articles, and panel dis- 
cussions about things that obviously are right. Progress never was made in that way. What is right 
may be briefly pointed out or be taken for granted, but what is wrong must be set right by everlast- 
ingly keeping at the job of trying to make it so. 
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 pils during his first, or 


| four-hour 
) education is given one semester and 


IMPROVING 


=. Ca. have a tendency to 
teach in the manner which they 


F are taught” is an old truth which be- 
F comes more evident each year as un- 


dergraduate trainees graduate and 
F begin their teaching careers. This 


statement is mainly true because the 
new teacher finds it easier to follow 
a pattern already fixed in his mind, 
rather than try to create a new pat- 
tern of guiding learning of the pu- 
even later 
years of teaching. Such a situation 
might certainly be found to exist 


F with the new business teacher who 
usually follows his own pattern of 
- learning when he teaches shorthand, 
‘typing, bookkeeping, general busi- 


ness, or Other business subjects. This 


trend is wholesome, I believe, if the 
> pattern which the new teacher will 
Fuse as a guide and a point of ref- 
Perence is a wholesome pattern for 
) guiding learning, and is based on 


principles broad enough to allow for 


F individual initiative on the part of 
' this new teacher. 


If we accept this 
old truth, then the teacher-training 


) institution surely has a serious and 
| important responsibility of providing, 
' during the training period of this 
| business teacher, the most effective 
f procedures of guiding learning in 
| the business subjects. This must be 
> done not only in the methods courses, 


but also in content courses. 


Present Trends 


Tonne has expressed the need 


, for improved preparation of teachers 
} of basic business education and ex- 
} plained 
BP being carried on at New York Uni- 


the experimental program 


versity. He says of this program to 


F train teachers of general business: 


Briefly, the program is composed of 
eight semester hours of work. A 
course in basic business 


another four-hour course in  con- 
sumer education the following semes- 


ter. We are teaching these courses 
much in the manner in which they 


should be taught at the high school 
level. Setting up problems and_se- 
curing solutions to them, using the 
textbook as a basis for discussion 
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by Larzette G. Hale 


Clark College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


and guidance of student activity and 
so on, are examples of the kind of 


work carried on in these classes. 

“Thus, these students will have at 
least eight hours of work, somewhat 
akin to the kind of teaching they 
should do when they are employed 
as high school teachers.”* 

This is an excellent illustration of 
progress in the content course area. 
The teacher-training institution might 
do well to make use of such a plan 
in the training of its business teach- 
ers throughout all of the content 
courses which are a part of the 
teacher-training program. This does 
not mean that the institution must 
water down its instruction or become 
elementary, but that the same tech- 
niques, methods, materials expected 
to be used by this prospective teacher 
should be employed at some time 
during the training period, calling at- 
tention to the trainee that this par- 
ticular technique, method or aid is 
applicable to the training of the high 
school learner. 

What, then, can the teacher-train- 
ing institution do to provide for the 
well - trained business teacher who, 
when he teaches as he was taught, 
teaches well? 


Suggested Training Pattern 

First, the undergraduate trainee 
should be exposed to a training pat- 
tern which includes four essential 
elements : 

1. Basic general education (com- 
mon learnings in which all students 
should have learning experiences. ) 

2. Basic general business educa- 
tion and business. skills, including 
introductory learning of the general 
business knowledges as well as in- 
troductory skills such as beginning 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, etc. 

3. Advanced general business edu- 
cation and business skill courses. 

4. Professional education, includ- 
ing foundation of education, general 
and specific methods, directed teach- 
ing, etc. 

The professional education courses 
and the advanced general business 
; 1 Herbert A. Tonne, “Preparing Teachers of 


Basic Business Education,’’ Bulletin No. 45, 
NABTTI, June, 1948. 
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education courses and skills proceed 
together, usually. The important 
point, however, is to indicate at what 
point the business teacher - training 
institution begins doing something 
to solve this problem of providing 
for the well-trained business teacher. 
Use of Teaching Aids 

Let us not forget, as we teach the 
introductory courses in business edu- 
cation that within a year or two, we 
or our co-workers, will be talking 
with these same students about ma- 
terials, methods, techniques of teach- 
ing beginning courses and directing 
their student-teaching of these 
courses. This is the place to begin 
building up a good teaching pattern. 

To discuss every technique, 
method, aid, ete. would take too 
much space in one article; therefore, 
let us explore to some extent the use 
of teaching aids in the content and 
methods courses which form a part 
of the business teacher-training pat- 
tern. If it is thought that the use 
of visual aids of various types and 
other teaching aids promotes more 
learning, then these should be used 
at some point in the business content 
courses. Here are some examples of 
what I mean: 

1. If the Gregg shorthand system 
is being used in the introductory 
shorthand course, your methods 
courses will explore the use of the 
Gregg Writer as a teaching aid, and 
the directed teaching will be in the 
Gregg System of shorthand, then the 
college introductory course should 
make use of this teaching aid. When 














the class discusses, in the methods 
course, the use of such aids as the 
Gregg News Letter, brief form 
charts, the shorthand bingo games, 
cross-word puzzles with all the care 
possible, the trainee can understand 
their use and their possible teaching 
outcomes, if he has experienced these 
during his training program in the 
content subject. He will know, too, 
how to use these during his directed 
teaching experience. 

2. If we feel that the monthly 
bookkeeping problem is one of the 
effective means of evaluation of the 
learner’s progress on the secondary 
level, encourage the trainee to work 
such problems, acquaint him with 
the source of the problem and the 
impartial way in which the papers 
are scored. If the teacher-training 
personnel feels that this is important 
and provides such experience in the 
content courses, a basis for unity 
of thought and understanding will 
exist when there is discussion of the 
various methods of evaluating prog- 
ress in the bookkeeping class as we 
work with the trainee in the im- 
provement of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion course, or a similar course, and 
as we direct his practice teaching. 

3. In our teacher-training course, 
we often talk about activity units 
which might be used in general busi- 
ness and economics classes on the 
secondary level. We assign our 
methods students such projects for 
development. The student will have 
much to draw upon if he has expe- 
rienced such activities in his eco- 
nomics and general business courses. 
In discussing a banking unit, for ex- 
ample, in our basic general education 
courses, a field trip to the local bank 
may not be so elementary as you 
imagine. There are many teacher 
trainees who have never explored the 
various departments of a bank and 
seen these departments functioning. 
lf the trainee shares the planning 
for such a tour during his training 
period, how much richer will be his 
experience when he begins to teach 
the high school learner. Who knows 
he may even allow his high school 
students plan such a tour with him! 
Remember, the new teacher has a 
tendency to teach in the manner in 
which he has been taught. 


Use of Professional Materials 
This discussion might be carried 
to many, many more of our teacher- 
training areas, but for the concluding 
example, I would like to refer to the 
use of professional materials by the 
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new teacher just graduated from our 
teacher-training institutions, Apply- 
ing our opening statement to profes- 
sional materials and_ organizations, 
we can say that the new teacher 
usually will use professional materi- 
als and organizations as he has been 
taught. 

At the February, 1948 meeting of 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, reference 
was made, during a discussion, to the 
lack of knowledge on the part of 
the new business teacher concerning 
the professional organizations and 
materials available to him. | 
that the business education field has 
done a much better job than most 
other areas of specialization of pro- 
viding a wealth of professional jour- 
nals and teaching aids as well as 
guidance through professional or- 
ganizations and_ publications. 
can the teacher-training institution 
make the student aware of this? Let 
us explore a four-point program for 
the purpose of acquainting the busi- 
ness teacher-trainee with the profes- 
sional organizations and publications 
available to them: 

1. In the content courses. 
publications and materials yourself 
in these classes. 

2. In the professional 
Discover what professional publica- 
tions are available and the source; 
also, what professional organizations 
with which one might affiliate. 

3. In for 


seminar. Secure 
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-“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questiom 
THe JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to @ 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the last page you'll find an answer! 


Jaci Goldberg of The Packard School, New York. 
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students the free protession« publi. 
cations and require them ‘0 yb. 
scribe for at least one protessiona 
publication and get a stude it sub. 
scription to at least one proissional f 
organization. 

4. During directed teachiig. The 
student has opportunity to ctuallj 
put into use the wealth of iiforma. 
tion drawn upon from his profes-f 
sional readings. He should be guide) 
to make use of these in every man- 
ner. 
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THAT STENCIL-DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER 


O one can seriously question the 
yaiues of a school newspaper. 


' Few schools consider getting along 
without this outlet for student opin- 
‘jon, dispenser of school information, 
‘and chronicler of school happenings, 


Many schools are not able to afford 
a printed publication and many com- 
munitics do not have the facilities 
available for printing it. Many small 
high schools do not offer courses in 


F journalism. 


An increasingly large number of 


' schools are, therefore, turning to a 
' school duplicated newspapers, usually 


duplicated by the stencil process, and 


' usually partially or wholly an extra- 


curricular activity. It is natural that 
the commerce teacher should be chos- 


» en as faculty advisor, since he or she 


is, it is supposed, familiar with at 
least some of the technical aspects of 
the production of the paper. 

Should you, a commerce teacher, 
suddenly be informed that you are to 


sponsor the school newspaper for the 
} coming year in addition to your other 
' varied duties, you will doubtless be 
' aghast, especially if you have had no 


experience in journalism. Although 


‘you may be told that this “is a minor 


extra-curricular duty,” you will be 
aware that countless problems con- 
front you. 


Pre-publication Problems 
The first problem you must solve, 


' whether the paper is a going concern 
| or whether it is a new enterprise, is 


the formulation of a clear idea of 
the purpose of a school newspaper. 
Inasmuch as you have been trained 
as a teacher, you may look for oppor- 
for teaching certain skills 
and techniques; or you may, like 
others, see an opportunity to make 
the school newspaper an efficient pub- 
lic relations organ for the school. A 
little consideration, however, will 
convince you that these things are at 
best secondary. You will conclude 
that the primary purpose should be 
to produce the very best student 
newspaper that physical limitations 


§ will permit, and that any other pri- 


Mary purpose is a perversion. 
If your paper has been in exist- 


|ence for some years, some of your 


problems will have been solved. For 


# example, there is the problem of 
9 /mancing the paper, which, of course, 
pes in with whether or not advertis- 


ng will be carried. 


If the paper is a 


Bnew one, then you must decide, or 


ATION 


help in deciding, whether the sub- 
scription will be included in some 
sort of “activity fee’ and the ex- 
penses paid out of this fund, or 
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whether a separate subscription fee 
shall be charged. Then you will need 
to determine whether or not the 
chosen method will provide enough 
funds for the production of the pa- 
per. Since your labor cost is non- 
existent, it is possible, through care- 
ful management, to produce a paper 
at a cost of about five cents a copy, 
without advertising revenue, but per- 
haps you will want to carry adver- 
tisements anyway as they provide an 
opportunity for an excellent contact 
with local businessmen, as well as 
additional money. 





"It will be your duty to guide, encourage, 
direct, suggest...” 


Before you begin publication, you 
must decide what format the paper 
shall have. Since both 8% by 11 
paper and 8% by 14 paper are readily 
available, you may choose one of 
these sizes and staple the sheets to- 
gether. You may, instead, use paper 
17 by 11 or 18 by 15, folded to size 
814 by 11 inches or 9 by 15 inches. 
Most duplicators will take a sheet 9 
inches wide. The folded paper elim- 
inates the need for stapling and looks 
more nearly “professional,” but 
makes it necessary to hand feed each 
sheet, as well as fold each sheet twice. 
Of course, the typed area will be the 
same for each page of the folded 
paper as that of the stapled equiva- 
lent, the extra space in the 9 by 15 
page going into the margins. 

Quite possibly you will want to 
have a special issue for the Christmas 
season or other special occasions. 
You can enliven this issue with col- 
ored inks or by using a different size 


format. For example, use a folded 
8% by 11 or 8% by 14 sheet for a 
5% by 8% or 7 by 8% page. Either 
size provides an attractive change. 
Frequency of publication is an- 
other problem that may have been 
decided for you. Possibilities are 
semi-monthly, bi-weekly, and weekly. 
There is little difference between the 
semi-monthly and bi-weekly (12 is- 
sues for the semi-monthly and 13 
issues for the bi-weekly in a 6-month 
period.) You will probably want to 
start with a paper published less 


frequently than weekly, perhaps 
changing to a weekly later. A paper 


published less frequently than semi- 
monthly can scarcely be called a 
newspaper. 

Having decided these more or less 
mechanical features, a bigger prob- 
lem remains : What is to be your role 
in this publication, as a teacher and 
sponsor? You must remember that 
it is a student newspaper, not a 
teacher project, and that your role, 
while important, is not obviously so. 
It will be your duty to guide, encour- 
age, direct, suggest, sometimes cen- 
sor, and prod. You should not write 
news stories or type stencils. Prob- 
ably only the more discerning will 
give you credit for any progress the 
paper makes under your leadership. 

When the purposes have been es- 
tablished and the major pre-publica- 
tion problems solved, there remains 
the task of carrying out the purposes 
and applying the solutions to the 
problems. The work on the newspa- 
per devolves into two departments, 
the mechanical—all the preparation 
of stencils, the making of copies, and 
the folding or stapling—and the writ- 
ing of copy. Neither of these de- 
partments is more important than the 
other.* An interesting, well-written 
story is meaningless if it is so poorly 
duplicated it cannot be read easily, 
and mechanical perfection in dupli- 
cating cannot put meaning into a 
poorly written story. 


Preparation for Duplication 


Let us consider first the mechani- 
cal angle, since that’s why you were 
given the job. 

Since you will want to duplicate 
both sides of each sheet, an impres- 
sion paper of at least 20-pound 
weight is necessary. White is pre- 
ferable, but light colored paper may 
be used. 


* Ed. Note: At this point there is a real divi- 
sion of labor and two people in different depart- 
ments can share in the preparation of a news- 
paper very satisfactorily. In this way the project 
becomes less burdensome and more of a school 
project. 
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Two or three columns of copy per 
sheet may be used. The two-column 
style is easier to type, but the three- 
column style provides an opportunity 
for more variety and better balance. 
If at all possible, use elite type for 
cutting stencils. For two columns 
of elite type use a 40-space line— 
a 42-space line is possible, but a 40- 
space line allows for a slight error in 
the margins. If it is necessary to 
use pica type, use a 34-space line for 
two columns. For three columns of 
elite type, use a 26-space line; for 
pica type, 22 spaces. Leave about 
one and a half spaces between col- 
umns. Vertical rulings to separate 
‘columns may be used, but are not 
necessary. A 3-space paragraph in- 
dentation is sufficient. 

You will want to have straight 
right margins for all columns. This 
necessitates justifying each line by 
skipping spaces or crowding, but the 
results are worth the extra time and 
work. This process requires that all 
material be typed twice, once for a 
dummy copy on paper and again on 
the stencil. For the dummy copy, set 
the margin stops for exactly the num- 
ber of spaces desired in the stenciled 
copy and finish any incomplete line 
by typing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, until the 
carriage locks. It is easier to skip 
spaces than to crowd, but two spaces 
can be crowded fairly easily. As a 
general rule, there should be no more 
than 6 extra spaces to a 40-space line 
and less, where possible, in a shorter 
line. Many typing texts advocate 
that the skip spaces be scattered 
throughout the line, but the spaces 
are less noticeable if used after con- 
secutive words. 

After the dummy copy is typed, 
enough for a page can be clipped to 
a sheet of scrap paper, putting relat- 
ed material together wherever possi- 
ble, but a better plan is to duplicate 
dummy guide sheets marked along 
the edges in a manner similar to the 
side guide lines of a stencil sheet. 
Then when copy typed for the dum- 
my is fastened to the dummy guide 
sheet, the vertical spaces are automa- 
tically counted. 

The stencil typist can mark the 
dummy copy by quickly making as 
many straight vertical lines between 
words as are indicated by the digit 
at the end of the line. If it is nec- 
essary to crowd letters, the indication 
can be made with an “x.” Then the 
stencil typist inserts an extra space 
at each vertical mark and crowds 
letters at the “x” so that each line 
comes out to form an even right mar- 
gin. 

Small illustrations greatly enliven 
the looks of the paper. Cartoons and 
caricatures, especially, attract favor- 
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able attention. If none of your staff 
is artistically inclined, then suitable 
illustrations may be found in the 
various portfolios put out by dupli- 
cating supply companies. 

An abundance of different styles 
and sizes of lettering guides is a 
boon, since as many headlines as 
possible should be so lettered. Avoid 
lettering two headlines that are ad- 
jacent to one another in the same 
style type. This is called “tombston- 
ing” and is frowned upon. A popu- 
lar style of headline has each line of 
the headline flush with the left mar- 
gin. This style is most easily lettered 
with the lettering guides and is re- 
commended. 

After the material has been sten- 
ciled, then the copies must be dupli- 
cated. Care should be taken to see 
that each copy is well inked.  Slip- 
sheeting is unnecessary if the proper 
sort of impression paper is used. 
Save your stencils between sheets of 
newspapers or spoiled impression 
paper until the newspaper is com- 
plete, as a safety measure. Even the 
best duplicating machines occasionally 
spoil enough copies on the second 
run of the sheet to make it necessary 
to use the stencil for the other side 
again. It is not necessary to clean 
the stencils unless they are to be kept 
for some time. 


Writing Copy 


Admittedly, the teacher and stud- 
ents, none of whom have had jour- 
nalistic training, are handicapped in 
the preparation of good copy for a 
school newspaper. Much of this 
handicap can be eliminated by the 
teacher who is not allergic to new 
knowledge. If you will secure a 
good elementary journalism text, vou 
can easily learn the rudiments of the 
subject. From this, you can prepare 
a sheet or booklet for your staff 
members which will emphasize such 
features as the following: 
strong emphasis on accuracy and 
completeness, (2) the journalistic ar- 
rangement in a news story, which 
means, generally speaking, that the 
story items are arranged in order of 
their importance and not chronologi- 
cally, (3) the lead, who, when, where, 
what, why, and how, with which all 
good news stories begin, (4) 
writing of all news stories in the third 
person, (5) the elimination of editor- 
ial comment, or personal opinion, 
from news stories, (6) the use of a 
verb in every headline. Of course, 
all stories should be interesting and 
should be written in good English. 

You may, of course, make the text 
available to the staff members, but 
the sheet or booklet will be more ef- 
fective for most of the staff members. 
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Join the National Association © \Whe, 

Journalism Directors, a departmet'y agree 

of the National Education Associ: myc} 
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and includes a subscription to th)} articl 
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National Scholastic Press Associ op}03, 
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(Concluded on page 16) well, 
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REDIT is of vital concern to all 
individuals. Because every in- 
Sdividual as a consumer will at some 
time find it necessary to obtain some 
of his needs (public utility services 
such as electricity, gas, telephone) 
upon a credit basis, and because 
modern business functions primarily 
upon a credit basis, it seems impera- 

\WVinchel ff tive that at some time in the in- 
yuella Par B divi lual’s educational experiences he 
limit theft should be given the opportunity to 
in Of copfedevelop an understanding of the 
anc vaguftcredit system. He should be taught 
rship caf the advantages of using credit wisely 
ewspaperffand the harmful effects of using it 
ffense uf unwisely. This article will outline 
the “IB ithe understandings and __ abilities 
always in B needed by high school students when 
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Hthey become adults. It is the type 
ories, the fof learning material that meets real 
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Nature of Credit 


student:f} First in importance is to develop 
e featurfean understanding of the nature of 
2 Pcredit and the responsibilities in- 
1 most ref} volved. What is credit? It is an 
first pag: intangible thing. It is the trust or 
onsidere: siaith or belief that individuals have 
importa in each other. That is, one individ- 
Ir stories al possesses something that an- 
ure stor. other individual thinks would be use- 


sually eR jy! 
dred fe: fF of the 
ance tha buyer 
tant ane ou; 


valuable to him; the owner 
article has enough faith in the 
to sell him the article with- 
receiving any money for it at 
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n Tet | the time it is purchased. The buyer, 
aside IC however, agrees that he will pay for 


\the article at a definite time in the 


e evel @iuture. Thus, with payment to be 

terial oe made in the future, a sale of mer- 

1 news Pchandise or service is made at the 
, present time, 


) Buying on credit involves the 
J. mutual agreement of two individuals. 


raion OH When the credit terms have been 
partmet) agreed upon, each of the persons 
Ling must carry out his part of the bar- 
“a tf gain. The seller must part with the 
“1 anil article, and the buyer must pay for 
e ;fait at the agreed time. If the buyer 
is smal 


fails to keep his agreement, the seller 
will lose faith in him and will refuse 
to do business with him, except on a 
cash basis. The credit reputation of 


aff ment 
ating ai 


join Bey, 
q a the} the buyer is injured by his failure to 
Associ PAY and he will then be unable to 
Associa a8 ° ‘ e 
“vse obtain credit not only from the first 
s 


person but from other persons as 
5) well. 
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MEANINGFUL CONSUMER CREDIT 


by Marion E. Naughton 


Senior High School 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Kinds of Credit Available 
Since credit is based upon faith 
or trust, it implies that the person 
selling knows something about the 
person buying. If he knows him per- 
sonally, then an oral agreement will 
probably be all that is necessary. 
It, however, the seller is not ac- 
quainted with the buyer, he will 
usually be willing to extend credit to 
him only after he has obtained neces- 
sary information from individuals, 
banks, stores, or credit bureaus. This 
information has to be sufficient to 
convince the seller that the buyer 
will be able to produce the money 

when the time comes to pay. 
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many people purchase beyond thetr 
means. 


If it is determined that the buyer 
can pay the entire cost of the product 
or service within a short period of 
time, the seller will extend the privi- 
lege of buying on what is usually 
called “on account.” The terms for 
buying “on account’ are usually 
thirty days. This means that you are 
given thirty days to save the money 
and at the end of that time you are 
expected to pay the entire amount 
of the purchase. Large department 
stores and public utilities usually ex- 
tend this short term credit. Many 
other kinds of services are extended 
on this basis. Everyone should know 
something about this kind of credit 
because it affects the daily living of 
almost all families and individuals. 

If the price of the article pur- 
chased is such that the buyer will 
not be able to accumulate the entire 
amount within thirty days, he may be 
extended a different kind of credit. 
He may be allowed to pay small 
amounts at shorter periods of time 


until the entire cost is paid. This 
is called “installment” or “budget” 
credit. The terms for this type are 
usually weekly or semi-monthly, and 
sometimes monthly intervals for 
making the payments. The _ total 
time extended might be several weeks 
or months, depending upon the value 
of the goods bought and the size of 
the periodic payments. 


Costs of Credit Buying 


Cash purchase means that trans- 
actions are completed immediately, 
and the seller’s record keeping is sim- 
plified. If, however, the purchaser 
buys on credit, the seller then has to 
keep additional records. He must 
know to whom he sold the merchan- 
dise, how much it was worth, and 
when it is paid for; he must com- 
plete the record by indicating in some 
way that payment has been made. 
Keeping such records requires time 
and labor, which cost money ; there- 
fore, the seller includes these costs in 
his selling price if he is to make a 
profit. When purchases are made 
“on account” these costs of keeping 
records are usually included in the 
selling price. In the case of the “in- 
stallment” or “budget” plan the costs 
may be included either in the pur- 
chase price or in a “carrying charge.” 
The installment purchaser must re- 
member that he does not own the 
merchandise until payments are com- 
pleted; and if he defaults in pay- 
ments, the seller may reclaim the 
goods — the purchaser loses the 
money already invested in the mer- 
chandise. 

Credit Records 

As mentioned previously, the cost 
of buying on credit is higher than 
buying for cash because it involves 
more record keeping and because the 
seller does not have the use of the 
money until some time after the pur- 
chase was made. 

When one applies for credit, he 
has to make out a written form which 
is called an application for credit. 
This is necessary to protect the seller 
who does not know the buyer per- 


sonally. The buyer must record on 
this form such information as: 
where he lives, how long he has 


lived there; where he works and how 
long he has worked there; whether 
he has a bank account and if so, with 
what bank; and how much he earns. 
He may also have to list the names 
and addresses of persons who could 
vouch for his reputation and ability to 
pay for merchandise. If he is using 
the installment plan, he may have to 
give additional information regarding 
other items being purchased in a 
like manner. 
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When the purchaser makes a pur- 
chase on credit, he receives a sales 
slip or ticket at the time of pur- 
chase. This is a record of the ar- 
ticle purchased and the cost thereof. 
These slips are made out in dupli- 
cate. One is given to the buyer; one 
is kept by the seller. Later the in- 
formation from the duplicate is 
transferred to a ledger record where 
all the purchases of each customer 
are recorded. The buyer should 
check his copy of the sales slip to be 
sure it is accurate: he should keep 
it for future reference. 

At the end of the month the seller 
sends the customer a statement or 
bill. The record itemizes all the pur- 
chases that the customer has made 
during the period and the total 
amount that he owes. When the 
customer pays this bill he should be 
sure that the seller marks it “paid” 
and the date on which it is paid. 
These paid bills should be kept by 
the customer in the event the seller 
has errors in his books and makes 
future claims. The customer must 
be able to prove payment, or he can 
be forced by law to pay again. 

Installment purchase records dif- 
fer in form from those just dis- 
cussed. The installment credit ap- 
plication is in the form of a con- 
tract. It contains the terms of the 
purchase. The customer, for his own 
protection, should read these terms 
carefully to understand his obliga- 
tions. Instead of receiving a sales 
slip at the time of purchase, the cus- 
tomer will receive a record showing 
the article purchased, the price, etc. ; 
space’ will be provided to record the 
weekly or monthly payments as they 
are made and the balance that is still 
due. This record is the customer's 
proof that he has made the payments 
and should be carefully checked and 
saved by the customer. 


Sources of Credit 


Almost any article which is useful 
to an individual, or any commodity 
which will give him enjoyment and 
make his life more comfortable, can 
be obtained “on credit.” All kinds 
of businesses, therefore, extend 
credit privileges. Many services such 
as medical and dental care, are avail- 
able on a credit basis from banks, 
loan associations, credit unions, and 
insurance companies. The sources 
of credit are numerous and varied. 
Today many banks are promoting 
their consumer credit services. 

Some companies, however, do not 
extend credit to their customers. 
They prefer to do business on a cash 
basis; these companies usually em- 
phasize through their advertising 
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that their prices are lower because 
by paying cash less selling expense 
is incurred, 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Buying on Credit 

Convenience is the chief advantage 
of buying on credit. When an in- 
dividual sees something he needs or 
wants, he does not have to have the 
money to pay for it with him at the 
time of purchase. The risk of carry- 
ing large sums of money on one’s 
person is therefore avoided. Also, it 
is convenient to buy on credit be- 
cause wage and salary earners often 
times don’t have the full purchase 
price on hand at one time. By de- 
ferring payments, they can use goods 
while paying for them. 

The disadvantage of buying on 
credit is that it costs more. Another 
disadvantage, and possibly a harm- 
ful effect, is that many people pur- 
chase beyond their means. As a 


result, credit reputations may be 








damaged. The aggregate effect oj 
over-extended consumer inst ment 
credit not only may affect ‘he jp. 
dividual but may affect the nation’s 
economy. Much has been. >vritte 
about the part that over-exten:ion of 
credit played in the last great Cepres. 
sion and the effect it has on today’s 
inflationary conditions. 
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THAT STENCIL-DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER 
(Continued from page 14) 


Minnesota at Minneapolis, or The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, sponsored by Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. If your 
state has an interscholastic press as- 
If it 
has not, perhaps you are the one who 
should initiate such an association. 
These associations, both national and 
state, provide helps throughout the 
school year and rate your paper, with 
detailed, and very frank, criticism, in 
time for the use of next year’s staff. 


sociation, by all means join it. 


Potential Achievements 


If you do the things suggested in 
this article, use your own original 
ideas and those of your staff, and 
follow a journalism text, you will 
have accomplished your purpose of 
creating a good school newspaper. 
And while you have kept secondary 
the purposes of using the newspaper 
as a teaching device and as a public 
relations organ, you will have, to a 
large degree, accomplished these pur- 
poses also. 

Your | staff have 


members will 
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More than reading about the sub. (§ Engli 
ject in books is necessary to cevelopf ole 
the desired understanding among} bana 
high school students. It is suggested here 
that classroom discussions be based [and t 
upon credit transactions as pupils see Englis 
them at home in their everyday life fp! hav 

; , ae shoul: 
Learning projects should be _ based ing of 
on these experiences. As a result of Bijsh,” 
such classroom activity, an under Fis a r 
standing of credit should be de fjm tea 
veloped that will contribute to the oe 
improvement of the student’s futur Band 
economic life. Byet en 

pihe co 
Bright 
Bot vi 
B brethr 
ping tl 
B busin 
4 ing,” | 
B pressi 
learned something ‘about paper, it ff teachi 
weight and finish; some will be goo! B placin; 
stencil typists; these and others wil “ 
be able to justify columns of copy: I that I 
others will be good at sketching an Bin our 
lettering on stencils; if advertising i F alone 
carried, salesmanship and_ practic! j (whic! 
advertising will be learned ; and last hoe: 
ly, the principles of journalism, a 
plicable to other writing also, will be Ne 
learned. . It is 

While the newspaper is not ptr Lae fi 
marily a public relations organ, atl § fect {x 
good school newspaper will give the ff that te 
people of the community a true pit-fRand ef 
ture of the school. g Protes 

‘ 2 ees . fof the 

You may think all this is too ambi 4, 
tious a program for a group that tt & teache: 
ceives little or no scholastic credit for ing ar 
the work it does. Yet you will fini J Some 
that the students work more willingly a 
and more enthusiastically on a news § jy, , ay 
paper they can be proud of. others 

Conditions change and you wif niques 
find that you can constantly improv ff Partict 
your publication. You may not gt a 
much credit for your labor, but yom : 
will get much satisfaction. that re 
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T secnis to me that the expression 
“business writing” describes some- 
what more accurately than the ex- 
B pression “business English” what we 
are if ing to teach. ‘Business Eng- 
lish” is a sort of omnibus term that 
ight well include spoken English as 
wee" in business, as well as written 
I am also aware of the old 
















the sub. English 
1 “ = > si. 99 M 
y develop SAW , that business English,” like 
fie, “engineering English,” is a mis- 
AMON Fnomer and is open to criticism; for 






uggested Bihere is only one kind of English, 
be basedffand that kind is correct, effective 
upils see English. With that argument, also, 
day life | have no quarrel. Nevertheless, | 

should have some regret at the pass- 

based ing of the expression “business Eng- 
result of fi/ish,” because to me the expression 
Sis a reminder of our responsibilities 
be defgin teaching young men and women 
+ to theme the Proper and effective use of the 
' “mother tongue. It was a hard fight 
S Tuture Band one, I might say, that has not 
Fyet entirely been won—to secure for 
ithe collegiate school of business the 
Fright to teach English from a point 
Pof view that our more academic 
Sbrethren consider heretical, In chang- 
fing the name of our subject from 
“business English” to “business writ- 
hing,” I should not like to give the im- 
pression that we are giving up the 
teaching of English composition and 
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a goo : placing it once more exclusively un- 
ers an pder the aegis of the academic depart- 
, pments of English. For the truth is 
F copy: B that I think we have done very well 
ing anc in our business writing courses, not 
ising i falone in teaching business writing 
yracticl (Which is a rather circumscribed 
nd last  SPecialty ) but in teaching good, prac- 

tical English. 
sm, ap- 
will be Need for Improvement in English 





Writing Ability 

It is no secret that the entering col- 
lege freshman has at best an imper- 
fect knowledge of the language and 
that teaching him to write correctly 
and effectively is the despair of his 
professors. From my recent reading 
of the professional journals, I should 
say that the English composition 
teachers i in academic colleges are hav- 
ing an especially hard time of it. 
Some of them say the fault lies with 
the grammar and secondary schools. 
Others say the movies, the radio, and 
the comic strips are the cause. Still 
others see faults in their own tech- 
niques of teaching and maintain in 
particular that the theme topics 
are unrealistic and uninteresting to 
their students. All these points of 
view are to be respected. I believe 
that reform in elementary and _ sec- 
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BUSINESS WRITING IS EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 


by Edward J. Kilduff 


Associate Dean, School of Commerce 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


ondary school teaching of English 
will come about, and I think that we 
should help to make it come about. I 
also am of the opinion that we 
should strive for improvement in the 
literary quality of the things our stu- 
dents see and hear. On the other 
hand, I do believe we should not de- 
vote all our time to reforming other 
agencies while we overlook the op- 
portunities that are close at our 
hands, Self-accusing and masochis- 
tic as some of our teachers of Eng- 
lish composition seem to appear, | 
feel that they are right when they 
point to their own faulty -teaching 
techniques, and I admire their self- 
criticism and their sincere desire to 


seek means of improvement. It is a 
step in the right direction. 
So far as the conventional aca- 


demic courses in English composition 
are concerned, however, I believe 
that those who teach them are not 
looking far enough for solution to 
their woes. For too long there has 
been an unfortunate alliance between 
English composition on the one hand 
and English literature with a capital 
“LL.” on the other hand. Those teach- 
ers and administrators who think 
that the pure literary forms provide 
the only suitable material for study 
and emulation in a course in English 
composition are, I believe, mis- 
taken. Must a student study Whit- 
man and Thoreau and O’Neill in 
order to learn to write good English ¢ 
Must he, in order to learn to 
write, be confined to subjects like 
“An Exciting Adventure,” “A Pleas- 
ant Day,” and “How I Learned 
to Swim’? And what, I ask you, 
are the students’ incentives in 
these courses? They do not, with 
few exceptions, want to become 
poets, essayists, novelists, and play- 
wrights—and they know it. There- 
fore they see little realistic relation- 
ship between what they are asked te 
do in the classroom and what they 
know they will be required to do 
after graduation. They are given the 
idea that English is something for 
professional writers to learn, not for 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and bus- 
inessmen. Of course, these students 
may overlook the fact—it is often 
not brought to their attention—that 
the practical professions do require 
good writing, that a business execu- 
tive, for example, will write many 









more words in his business career 
than a writer of creative literature, 
and that his writing of letters, memo- 
randa, etc., must be good or he, as a 
business executive, would not long 
maintain his position. 


Newspaper English is Often Vital 


Much of the most vital English to- 
day is found in our daily newspapers, 
in government reports, in magazines, 
in speeches and debates on current 
affairs, and in business writing. With 
the quality of creative writing, past 
and present, I am not taking issue. 
Such writing provides the fundamen- 
tal materials of our courses in litera- 
ture. And it is right that our stu- 
dents should study the great works 
of literature, come to love them, and 
profit from their wisdom or beauty. 
But if we wish to teach our students 
the practical skill of writing good 
English for everyday use, then | 
think we must search elsewhere for 
our materials. I have before me 
copies of newspapers dated Decem- 
ber 22 and 23, 1947. In taking up 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s re- 
cent report on speculative trading on 
the grain market, the newspapers 
have put forth every effort to de- 
scribe these recondite activities—ac- 
tivities such as “hedging” and 
“spreading”—in terms that their mil- 
lions of readers could understand. 
Where can a writer learn the art of 
clarity better than from newspapers ? 
Where can a writer learn the prin- 
ciples of force, conciseness, and ef- 
fectiveness better than from some of 


the advertisements in these very 
same newspapers? Where can a 
writer draw better inspiration from 


English as an everyday skill than 
from the business letters that are 
written by the millions day in and 


day out? 


Creative and Practical Writing 
Needless to say, there is a difference 
in purpose between creative writing 
and so-called practical writing. But 


I insist, as do many of my learned 
colleagues, that whether we_ teach 


business English or literary English, 
there is only one kind of English we 
want our students to write and that 
is good, effective English. Gram- 
mar, sentence struciure, punctuation, 
diction, spelling—these are the same 
whether the student writes one kind 
of English or the other. I am hard- 
ly optimistic enough to feel that the 
arts colleges will institute courses in 
business English, but perhaps they 
can be persuaded to depart from the 
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conventional, classical literary forms 
in their classroom teaching of Eng- 
lish composition and in their theme 
assignments, come down to earth a 
bit, and teach the kind of English 
that 90 percent of their students will 
need to know in the practical world 
after graduation. 

On our part, I am of the opinion 
that we who teach business English 
are doing a better job of teaching 
English than those who teach aca- 
demic English composition. We face 
up to the fact that our students are 
not prospective literary artists, and 
we concentrate on the kind of Eng- 
lish that we know our students will 
actually need to use after they have 
left college. Our students are learn- 
ing to use good English because they 
are interested in what they are do- 


ing. The incentive for good work is 
easily provided. Practically all our 
students realize that whether they 


choose eventually to enter business or 
one of the professions, they will need 
to write letters, reports, and articles. 
We have little difficulty in convincing 
them of the necessity—of the value 
to them—of good English. And be- 
cause they have a realistic incentive 

learn, we have less trouble in 
teaching them to use good English. 

But I am not complacent, There 
is much that we can still do to im- 
prove our own teaching. And there 
is much that we can still do to show 
others that we are on the right road 
to at least a partial solution of the 
problem of teaching college students 
to write good English. 


Means of Improving Business Writing 


Let me outline, in order, some of 
the things we can do to increase our 
influence and effectiveness : 

1. We must recruit more and bet- 
ter teachers who are willing to de- 
vote themselves exclusively to busi- 
ness writing—who are willing to 
make a career of it. Business writ- 
ing has long enough had to depend 
on the good offices, sometimes a bit 
condescending, of the departments 
of English to lend a hand or two to 
teaching the subject. But, from my 
experience, I strongly feel that the 
business writing courses should have 
their own faculty especially trained 
in business per in English. [ think, 
furthermore, that members of such 
a faculty should look on their careers 
in the field of business writing as an 
entirely worthy calling and not for- 
ever want to “graduate” into the 
teaching of literature and “creative” 
writing. Heaven knows that the 
problems of communication in our 
modern, highly economic, civiliza- 
tion are as worthy of the efforts of 
our teachers as an understanding of 
Joyce or Proust. University admin- 
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istrators and teachers alike must be 
made to realize that effective busi- 
ness writing performs an essential 
service, 

2. Another advance we can make 
is in the art of teaching the subject 
to large groups of students without 
loss of effectiveness. I say this be- 
cause I know that the demand for 
what we have to offer is increasing, 
and because the courses must earn 
enough to enable college administra- 
tors to pay the kind of salaries that 
must be offered to secure the best 
available talent. We who teach a 
practical art must be practical our- 
selves. I do not foresee a greatly- 
reduced er in body in the near fu- 
ture. Indeed, if the Commission on 
Higher Education has its way, col- 
lege enrollments will be doubled 
the next twelve years through Gov- 
ernment scholarships. I do not be- 
lieve we can find enough good in- 
structors in business writing. do 
not think we can pay enough to at- 
tract a sufficient number of them to 
meet the demand unless we learn to 
teach not groups of twenty or twen- 
ty-five students, but groups of fifty 
or seventy-five. I believe it can be 


done. I have seen it done at my own 
school. I think it can be done bet- 
ter if we give more thought to our 


textbooks and problem material, to 
the development of visual teaching 
aids, and to the hiring and training 
of readers to handle the large num- 
ber of papers. I have heard much 
of the necessity of keeping classes 
small. 1 should like to see a study 
made of how to increase the effec- 
tiveness of teaching large classes 
when large classes are necessary in 
order that the teachers of business 
writing can be paid more. 

3. I am going to suggest still an- 
other way in which we can broaden 
our effectiveness and our influence. 
It is perhaps an obvious way, but it 
deserves special emphasis. I have 
already touched on our responsibil- 
ity and opportunity in teaching col- 
lege students to write. We must go 
much further than that. We must 
teach them the transcending import- 
ance of language—words—in_ busi- 
ness enterprise, and, indeed, in every 
department of everyday life. 

If a business man could realize 
the potential value and the potential 
dangers of words, he would keep his 
dictionary locked in his safe and let 
his employees misuse or abuse the 
words in it only on pain of dismis- 
sal. Two world wars should have 
taught us, among other things, that 
winning them depended largely on 
our use of words. Such use of words 
in international relations is called 
propaganda. The effective use of 
words in business is called public re- 


lations. In either instance, words 
are too volatile to be entrusied to 
anyone with a typewriter. A care. 
lessly-used word, an unfortunate 
phrase, can wreck a peace confer- 
ence or the goodwill enjoyed by a 
corporation. Men and women en- 
trusted with the writing of the let- 
ters of a corporation, like those en- 
trusted with the writing of adver- 
tisements, must be especially trained 
for the job and must be indocirinat- 
ed with a keen sense of their respon- 
sibilities. They must also have ex- 
pert supervision, so that whatever 
they write may not only be judged 
on its own merits, but may be 
squared with the public relations pol- 
icles of the company as well. 

In teaching business writing, we 
are not trying to prevent the failures 
of letters alone ; we are trying to pre- 
vent the failures of the businesses 
themselves. And we need not think 
that the major blunders in language 
made by the top executives are the 
only causes of such failures. Rather 
it is the everyday indifference to the 
import of the words used by all em- 
ployees that create cleavages between 
company and public, destroy good- 
will, and eventually undermine the 
business so that it easily falls victim 


to economic change. Nor is it only 
the insulting word, the deceptive 


the crude tone that I am re- 
ferring to. It is the use of trite ex- 
pressions, too, that is bad. It is bad 
not merely because such expressions 
lack force, which would be a minor 


phrase, 


fault indeed, but bad because the) 
show perfunctoriness and indiffer- 
ence. It is our task to point up the 


dangers of the indiscriminate use of 
language in practical affairs and to 
train men and women who will write 
effectively themselves and who will 
supervise the writing of others to 
bring about good results, 


Business Writing is Effective English 

I hope I have made it plain that 
the teaching of written English 
is our major task, one that we will 
not relinquish to the teachers of ace- 
demic English composition, though 
they may continue to help if the! 
wish and to adopt some of our ma- 
terials and methods. I hope I have 
made it plain, too, that the English 
we are teaching is something more 
than merely correct English, 
something different from creative 
English. 
pression, I call the English that we 
are teaching “effective English,” that 
is, English that helps the user to make 
a desired i impression upon the reader. 

Editorial Comment: 
of the major part of the address by Dear 


Kilduff at the last meeting of the American 
Business Writing Association. 
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ISING prices during the past 
three years have placed a severe 


burden upon all segments of the 
population. As in most periods of 
prosperity, prices tend to increase 
more rapidly than wages, thereby 
placing the wage or salary earner at 
a disadvantage, for the wages he re- 
ceives buy less. Real wages are the 
key to economic. stability. | While 
much has been done in the determi- 
nation of the cost of living in terms 
of a monthly index, and while there 
has been a constant check on wages 
paid in manufacturing and_ related 
industries, little has been done in de- 
termining the salaries granted to of- 
fice workers. This has perhaps been 
due to the fact that office workers 
are by no means as well organized as 
many industrial groups and_there- 
fore are in no position to bargain 
with the same degree of force. An- 
other factor is perhaps that the 
“white-collar worker” so-called, sur- 
rounded by more favorable working 
conditions, is less prone to demand 
salary increases, and sits silently by 
despite an increasing cost of living. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Data 


For some time, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been concerned 
with this problem and has had in 
progress a study of salaries, hours 
of work, and supplementary benefits 
of office workers. The entire study 
covers ten major cities of the United 
States. This article is largely a sum- 
mary of the findings of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor concerning the 
“white-collar worker” in the cities 
ot Buffalo, New York: Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Denver, Colorado; 
Seattle, Washington; and Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

The surveys of these five cities are 
quite well standardized as each cov- 
ers approximately twenty-three occu- 
pations and cuts across numerous 
industries. Studies are not confined 
to any particular industry, but some 
light is thrown on the general salary 
levels of leading office occupations 
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in each area as well as the prevailing 
conditions in each. Separate tabula- 
tions were made of the salaries paid 
to male and female workers where 
sufficient data was available to war- 
rant the presentation of occupational 
averages. When these studies were 
undertaken, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics deemed it advisable to ap- 
portion most field visits to those 
types of establishments which were 
known to employ substantial num- 
bers of office workers. Within these 
limitations, six broad industry groups 
were studied although it was neces- 
sary to modify the industry coverage 
in several of the cities to accommo- 
date the industry structure found 
there. The six main groups were 
manufacturing; wholesale trade; re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and 
real estate ; transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities (ex- 
cept railroads) ; and selected service 
industries. Coverage within these in- 
dustry groups was further restricted 
to establishments of a predetermined 
minimum size measured by total em- 
ployment. In no city were establish- 
ments with fewer than 26 workers 
included. Further size limitations 
varied by city and industry. 
Occupational classifications studied 
were: 
Biller, machine 
a. Billing machine 
b. Bookkeeping machine 
Bookkeeper, hand 
Bookkeeping machine operator 
a. Class A (Determines proper records 
and distribution of debits, etc.) 
b. Class B (Performs less complex work 
than Class A bookkeeper) 
Calculating machine operator 
a. Comptometer type 
b. Other than Comptometer type 
Clerk, accounting 
Clerk, file 
a. Class A (Responsible for maintaining 
system ; classifies and indexes) 
b. Class B (Performs routine 
usually of classified material) 
Clerk, general 
Clerk, order 
Clerk, payroll 
Clerk-typist 
Office boy or girl 
Stenographer, general 
Stenographer, technical 
Switchboard operator 
Switchboard operator-receptionist 


filing, 





Transcribing machine operator, general 
Transcribing machine operator, technical 
Typist 
Class A (Types from very rough and 
involved draft; statistical work, etc.) 
Class B (Routine typing of forms, simple 
tabulations, etc.) 


The Buffalo Study 

In the Buffalo study, 194 estab- 
lishments employing approximately 
64,000 workers in all types were in- 
cluded in the survey. This figure 
included 12,000 office workers, ex- 
cluding administrative, executive, 
and professional personnel. 

In the two positions most important 
numerically, general stenographers 
and accounting clerks, women earned 
average weekly salaries of $38.01 
and $37.74, respectively. At $45.68 


per week, technical stenographers 
were the highest paid workers 
among the women; hand book- 


keepers were next with average earn- 
ings of $43.98. The lowest paid 
women workers were office girls, 


with average salaries of $28.50 
per week. Average salaries per 


week for men were less than $45 
in only 2 of the 8 jobs for which 
data could be presented: office boys 
at $30.54 and bookkeeping machine 
operators at $39.47. In the remain- 
ing 6 occupations, average salaries 
ranged from $46.14 for clerk-typists 
to $62.60 for hand bookkeepers. 

Each of the five studies here re- 
ported on points out in connection 
with salary payments that, “It is ob- 
vious from the accompanying tables 
that averages for men were substan- 
tially higher than for women in the 
occupations employing both. There 
is no evidence to indicate that these 
differentials result from specific wage 
policies favoring men. The differ- 
ences reflect, in part, accumulated 
advances for the men due to greater 
length of service within establish- 
ments and differences in wage levels 
among establishments.” 

Office workers in manufacturing 
establishments received higher sal- 
aries than those in any other group, 
with workers in transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities 
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following closely. This trend is by 
no means all-conclusive for as the 
study points out, “The problem of 
attracting white collar workers to 
suburban and “outside of city” loca- 
tions in preference to the downtown 
area is significant in wage consider- 
ations, a problem especially applic- 
able to the manufacturing plants.” 
Average weekly salaries in establish- 
ments with more than 500 workers 
were typically higher than in the 
other size groups. In general, firms 
whose office workers were on a 5- 
day week had higher salaries than 
those on a 514-day week. 

In the Buffalo area, office salary 
rate structures have not been for- 
malized, and wage determination was 
in a substantial majority of firms 
based on considerations relating to 
the individual worker. Only 33 of 
the 194 establishments studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had for- 
malized rate structures. All 194 
firms provided paid vacations for 
their office workers, about two-thirds 
of the arrangements called for a two- 
week paid vacation after one year 
of service. Group insurance and 
pension plans were provided in 122 
of the 194 companies. In general, 
these provisions provided life insur- 
ance, health insurance, or retirement 
benefits, with life insurance being 
most prevalent. 


The Milwaukee Study 


The Milwaukee survey covered 
161 establishments employing about 
78,000 workers of all types. These 
firms employed approximately 13,000 
office workers. In the Milwaukee 
study, twenty-three occupations were 
included in the survey. Women 
workers were found in all 23 occu- 
pations and men workers in 15. 
However, insufficient numbers of 
men workers were found in 6 occu- 
pations to justify the presentation 
of averages in the body of the study. 
Average weekly salaries of men 
workers ranged from $29.28 for of- 
fice boys to $60.85 for hand book- 
keepers. Accounting clerks nu- 
merically the most important oceu- 
pational group for men, averaged 
$47.79 a week. Among women em- 
plovees, hand bookkeepers had the 
highest occupational average, $48.41, 
and office girls the lowest, $28.40 per 
week. For women workers the most 
important jobs numerically were 
clerk-typists with a weekly average 
of $33.07, and general stenographers 
with an average of $37.99. 

Salaries in the transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utili- 
ties group were usually higher than 
those in each of the other groups, 
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on the average. Manufacturing in- 
dustries generally ranked second al- 
though in some occupations they ex- 
ceeded the transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities 
group. Milwaukee office workers’ 
salaries were set by individual de- 
termination in seven -tenths of the 
establishments studied. The remain- 
ing 44 firms had a formal rate struc- 
ture consisting of a range of rates 
for each classification. In 9 of these 
44 establishments, automatic progres- 
sion based on length of service with- 
in each classification was utilized. In 
39 of the plans, employees progressed 
within the rate ranges, if qualified, 
on the basis of periodic merit re- 
views. However, representatives of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cated that, “It is quite probable that 
many employers who did not use 
formal plans were aware of the dif- 
ferences in their workers and _ at- 
tempted to have these differences re- 
flected in the rate structure on an 
individual basis.” 

Milwaukee office workers typically 
worked a 5-day week and 40 hour 
a week. One hundred and twenty- 
one of the 161 establishments studied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had a scheduled work week of 40 
hours for women with the remainder 
having shorter or longer work weeks 
in equal proportions. All of the 161 
establishments studied in Milwaukee 
provided their office workers with at 
least one week’s paid vacation after 
one year of service, and over halt 
granted two weeks. Among Milwau- 
kee industries, vacation practices 
were most liberal in the finance, in- 
surance, real estate and service in- 
dustries. Over 70 percent of the 
firms had some form of life, health, 
or accident insurance or pension 
plans, provisions were made for life 
insurance in 96, health and accident 
insurance in 43, hospitalization in 
54, surgical insurance in 29, and re- 
tirement pensions in 46 of the plans. 
As is indicated by the figures above, 
most of the plans provided for more 
than one of the benefits. 


The Denver Study 


In the Denver, Colorado study, a 
total of 109 establishments employ- 
ing 33,000 workers were included. 
These firms employed about 9,000 
office workers, exclusive of admin- 
istrative, executive, and professional 
personnel. 

Women general stenographers, 
who constituted the largest occupa- 
tional group studied, were paid an 
average weekly salary of $38.80 for 
a scheduled work week of approxi- 


mately 40 hours. Individual s. lanes 
for this group were as low as $28 
and as high as $50, with abou’ one- 
half of the workers receiviny be- 
tween $35 and $42.50. The highest 
paid women, bookkeeping m..chine 
operators, received $47.94 weel:ly, on 
the average. Lowest paid wom, file 
clerks on routine work and _ office 
girls, averaged slightly more than 
$30. Men were employed in Lenver 
offices most frequently as accounting 
and general clerks. In only 10 of the 
23 classifications studied were men 
found in sufficient numbers to per- 
mit publication of average salaries, 
Men accounting clerks and general 
clerks were paid average weekly sal- 
aries of $50.75 and $48.23, respec- 
tively. Individual salaries for these 
two jobs were as low as $22.50 and 
as high as $80. In those instances 
where salary comparisons were feas- 
ible, the manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, communication, and other pub- 
lic utilities groups were above the re- 
tail and wholesale trades and the f- 
nance, insurance, and real estate 
groups. There appeared to be a def- 
nite tendency for those workers on 
a five day week to be better paid 
than those working a 51%4-day week. 

In the Denver, Colorado study, 
formalized rate structures covering 
office workers were found in about 
one-fourth of the companies studied. 
Salary determination in other firms 
was reported to be based on indi- 
vidual considerations. Interviewers 
believed, however, that “It is quite 
probable that many employers not 
following a formal plan none-the- 
less rewarded employees of long 
service and outstanding capacities on 
an individual basis under: arrange- 
ments prescribed by long custom. 
The work week in Denver offices 
was, in most instances, 40 hours. All 
except 3 of the 109 establishments 
studied provided vacations to office 
employees with one year of service. 
The most liberal vacation policies 
were reported by finance, insurance, 
and real estate groups. 

Employees in nearly two-thirds of 
the offices included in the Denver 
survey participated in some type of 
insurance plan with premiums paid, 
wholly or in part, by employers. In 
some instances, the plan incorporated 
only death benefits for survivors, but 
in some, benefits to employees in case 
of accidents or sickness were covered 
as well. In about one-fourth of the 
offices, employees were covered by 
retirement pension plans. Such plans 
were most prevalent in retail trade, 
the transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities groups, and 
the service industries. 
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&> $28 B A toial of 156 establishments em- 
mu: ploying 38, 000 workers of all types 
ing be- were icluded in the Seattle survey. 

highest HThese establishments employed about 
m..chine f §12,000 office workers, exclusive of 
elly, on ),dminisirative, executive, and _ pro- 
nen, file Fiession: il personnel. 

d office § Women general stenographers 
re than Syith an average weekly salary of 

Denver 1345.62 constituted the largest occu- 
Ou pational group studied. Two-thirds 
0 of the of the approximately 1,000 women 
re men Pin this cle issification had earnings be- 
cart 2 ptween $40 and $50. Average salaries 
ven ‘for women employed in other jobs 
x ‘ranged from $33.19 for office girls 
kly sal- Fy $52.06 for hand bookkeepers. For 
respec- } men, highest salaries were paid for 
sca Shand bookkeepers who averaged 
i '$62.50 weekly, and lowest salaries 
saa P were received by office boys who 
€ feas- F veraged $32.98. Men were fre- 
oo F quently employed as accounting 
rt pub- Pclerks and order clerks. Average 

the te F laries for these two occupational 

pee Fgroups were $57.55 and $55.52. 

Re ; Formalized rate structures cover- 
ers on mg office workers were found in 

paid about one-fifth of the establishments. 
weil Salary determinations in other firms 
‘ P were reported to be based on indi- 
study, F yidual considerations. The 40 hour, 
vering fF 5-day work week was the established 
about schedule for Seattle clerical workers 
tudied. 3 ina great majority of the offices. All 
firms » but a small number of firms had 

} indi FF scheduled 5-day week for office 

lewers ‘ workers. Some few establishments 
| quite F in manufacturing and wholesale 
rs not F trade observed a 5%4-day schedule, 

1e-the- F} while in a majority of retail estab- 

_ long F lishments, a weekly schedule of six 
les on days, but only 40 hours, was in force. 

range- | Paid vacations for workers with one 

stom. }) or more years of service was almost 
offices fF) a universal policy in Seattle offices. 
All F The practice in more than two-thirds 
ments F) of the offices allowed vacations of 
othee F) two weeks after one year of service. 
thie In the Seattle survey, it was found 
plicies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rance, f) that employees in nearly two-thirds 
| of the offices participated in some 

‘ds of [ type of insurance plan with pre- 

enver Ff} miums paid, wholly or in part by 

pe of § employers. In a majority of cases 
paid, @ the plan incorporated only death 

s. In @ benefits for survivors, but in several 

rated plans, benefits to employees in case 

s, but §} of accident or sickness were covered 

1 case as well. 
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f the The Atlanta Survey 
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plans ploying 57,000 workers of all types 

rade, were included in the Atlanta survey. 

ation, JF These companies employed 11,000 

, and office workers exclusive of adminis- 

trative, executive, and professional 
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personnel. As in the other surveys, 
women general stenographers consti- 
tuted the largest occupational group. 
In December 1947, full-time work- 
ers in this occupation were paid an 
average weekly salary of $39.42, al- 
though individual salaries ranged 
from less than $30 to more than $60 
per week. More than five-sixths of 
the general stenographers were re- 
ceiving weekly salaries within the 
$15 range of $32.50 and $47.50. 
Women clerk typists averaged $33.14 
a week. Accounting clerks showed 
an average of $37.83 and hand book- 
keepers were receiving $44.41, on 
the average. File clerks on routine 
work and office girls earned an aver- 
age weekly salary of approximately 
$30. 

Men were employed in the office 
occupations studied to a much lesser 
extent than women. Occupational 
averages on a weekly basis ranged 
from $28.27 for office boys to $57.79 
for hand bookkeepers. 

No uniform relationship existed 
between the salaries of workers hav- 
ing a 5-day week and those having 
a 5¥%4-day week among two industry 
groups which had appreciable num- 


bers of establishments under both 
standards. In manufacturing, the 
average weekly salaries for those 


having the longer work week were 
higher than those with the shorter 
work week in a small majority of the 
cases. 

In the 


Atlanta study, the Bureau 





Statistics representatives 
point out that, “Historically, office 
workers have been given separate 
consideration from plant workers, 
both in methods of determining sal- 
aries and in other benefits.” The 
study further indicates that the great 
majority of firms had no formal rate 
structure for the various occupations. 
That is, rates tended to attach to the 
individual worker rather than the 
occupation as a whole. Less than 30 
percent of the companies had a for- 
mal salary system. In other estab- 
lishments, advancement within the 
salary range was determined on the 
basis of merit or judgment of the 
supervisors and plans frequently pro- 
vided for a periodic semi-annual or 
annual review. 

The forty hour week was by far 
the most common work schedule in 
Atlanta offices. All except 4 of the 
185 firms provided paid vacations to 
their office employees. Two weeks 
vacation after one year of service 
was the practice in 64 percent of 
the companies. The finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate groups had the 
most liberal vacation policies. Over 
80 percent of the establishments pro- 
vided one or more types of insur- 
ance or pension plans, the premiums 
of which were paid, at least in part, 
by the employers. Life insurance 
plans were reported most frequently. 
The finance, insurance, and_ real 
estate group reported pension plans 
in over half of their establishments. 
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EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


There was a tendency on the part 
of some to deny the importance of 
this organizational confusion. The 
problem has been side-tracked and 
even suppressed in some cases. Yet 
everyone acquainted with the prob- 
lem knows that it caused mismanage- 
ment. In some services the problem 
was kept at a minimum by good 
judgment; in others it was serious. 
The situation caused some trouble 
wherever the lines of authority were 
not clear. 

It is urgent to give careful thought 
to the elimination of such confusion 
if we should have to go to war again. 
No matter what anyone hopes, the 
likelihood is that if we face another 
ordeal it will be more severe and re- 
quire far better utilization of our 
manpower. The solution will be to do 
what England did in the last war, 
that is, draft everyone for the serv- 
ice which he can do best, and to con- 
sider everyone a member of the war 







services. Only those would be consid- 
ered members of the armed forces 
who actually did the fighting. This 
kind of work is tremendously im- 
portant and the probabilities are that 
there will be more of it rather than 
less of it in any war we may have in 
the future. 

We need to draft everyone for war 
services and put each person in the 
job which he can do best; then no 
one can be labelled as a_ slacker. 
Everyone can be held responsible 
and the confusion caused by dual 
control will be eliminated. 

In any possible war to come we 
cannot afford the wastes of the past. 
It is not too soon to think of this 
problem right now. If the solution to 
good management is left until war 
actually arrives the natural tendency 
will be to follow the bad practices of 
the past instead of the obviously good 
managerial principles which have 
been developed. 








THE BEGINNING BOOKKEEPING TEACHER 


ANY prospective high school 

business teachers dread the 
thought of teaching elementary book- 
keeping. They have heard that many 
secondary school students fail book- 
keeping because they do not have the 
ability to master the principles of 
bookkeeping and accounting. The 
prospective teacher prefers to sail in 
the calmer atmosphere of typewriting 
and shorthand because she has con- 
fidence in her ability to teach these 
skill subjects. 

On the other hand, the teacher- 
training curriculum requires a meth- 
ods course in bookkeeping. So the 
future teacher resigned to her fate 
sits through the methods of teaching 
bookkeeping courses. She is quite 
sure that she will never teach book- 
keeping so she does not worry about 
it too much. Of course you know 
what happens when she goes out for 
her initial position—bookkeeping is 
part of the teaching schedule. Will 
she stick to her resolution not to 
teach bookkeeping or accept the posi- 
tion? The answer is reflected in the 
poor teaching observed in many 
bookkeeping classes. 

To help beginning teachers who 
are not adequately prepared to teach 
bookkeeping we shall summarize 
some approaches and techniques in 
the teaching of this subject which 
has the second largest enrollment of 
all business subjects. 


Approaches 


1. Single-entry approach. In the 
1890-1910 period most students 
learned a typical single-entry system. 
Records were kept of assets, liabili- 
ties, and proprietorship but no ac- 
counts were kept to show sources of 
profit and loss. Thus accounts were 
kept for Cash, Merchandise Inven- 
tory, Customers (Accounts Receiv- 
able), Notes and Bills Receivable, 
Furniture, Creditors, and Notes 
(Bills) Payable. No accounts were 
kept for Purchases, Sales, Expenses, 
or Interest. 

In single-entry, a debit was an in- 
coming asset, an outgoing liability, or 
a decrease in proprietorship. <A cre- 
dit was an outgoing asset or an in- 
crease in liability or in proprietor- 
ship. An entry involved either a 
debit or credit but rarely both at the 
same time except to record notes and 
certain cash receipts and payments. 
A sale for cash was a debit to cash 
only. A sale on account was a debit 
to the customer only. Cash disburse- 
ments for purchases or expenses 
were credits to cash only. The jour- 
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nal did not distinguish between debits 
and credits by position as it does in 
double-entry. A debit account was 
marked Dr. and a credit was labeled 
Cr. The amounts for both went into 
a single money column. The journal 
was the major record in the single- 
entry system. 

There were many types of single- 
entry records. As a rule, the single- 
entry system provided the data for 
constructing a balance sheet. It was 
quite difficult to prepare a profit and 
loss statement without making a de- 
tailed analysis of the journals. Any 
system of bookkeeping which is not a 
complete double-entry system may be 
called a_ single-entry system and 
taught as such. 

2. Cashbook approach. Many stu- 
dents have been introduced to book- 
keeping by handling only cash_re- 
ceipts and disbursements. Thus cash 
is the only asset account studied and 
proprietorship includes only the cash 
element. Actually this approach is a 
special phase of single-entry book- 
keeping. 

3. Balance Sheet Approach. In 
recent years almost all secondary 
schools have taught double-entry 
bookkeeping exclusively. Today the 
term bookkeeping is synonymous 
with double-entry bookkeeping. In 
the teaching of double-entry book- 
keeping the balance sheet has been 
used frequently as a device to explain 
the fundamental equations. After 
developing the relationship between 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship, 
the profit and loss statement is pre- 
sented as a detailed report of pro- 
prietorship. The accounts necessary 
to record the constant changes in the 
fundamental elements are developed 
after the principles of debit and cre- 
dit have been introduced. The trial 
balance is utilized as a check on the 
equality of the debits and credits in 
the ledger accounts. — Finally, the 
journal is introduced to provide ‘a 
chronological and complete record of 
all business transactions. This ap- 
proach ignores the bookkeeping cycle 
until the student understands the rea- 
son and effect of each entry on the 
fundamental elements. It is by far 
the most popular current approach to 
the teaching of bookkeeping. 

4. Journal Approach. The book- 


keeping cycle is used in this method. 


The student learns how to Keep 4 
general journal on the basis ©! mem. 
orized rules for debit and crecit. }y 
is then taught to post, make a tri! 
balance and prepare the {nancial 
statements. 
to make an entry without under. 
standing why the entry is made thy 
way. He learns the motions withoy 
learning the reasons. 


books by some variation of the bal. 
ance sheet approach. 

5. “System” Approach. Many 
people keep books according to the 
instructions given them by the com- 


“system.” If the International Bus. 
ness Machines Company set up th 
bookkeeping system its directions ar: 
followed. 
roughs, Dalton, Monroe, Nations 
Cash Register or McCaskey “system 
the employee learns to keep the book: 
according to that particular manu 
of instruction. The worker lear 
by practice. Formalized instructie 


in the complete bookkeeping proces f 


is not needed to operate the ‘system, 
The “system” method is utilized a: 
most exclusively in on-the-job-train: 
ing programs. Many office worker 
have learned bookkeeping the syster 
way. 

6. Apprentice Approach. Anothe: 


direct job training plan is widely— 


used in business. The bookkeepei 
trains his own assistants who are ws 
ually recruited from the clerical staf 
He teaches the former office boy hoy 
to enter sales. : 
the next step. This process continue 
until the former clerk does the wo 
of a regular bookkeeper. 


this manner. 


7. Personal Approach. 


interest. 


bicycle are assets. If these persond 
assets total $50 his net worth is $5 


He is taught to keep personal finan-f 
Unfortunately, — the 
bookkeeping records needed by sect 
ondary school students do not prof 


cial records. 


vide adequate opportunities for the 
successful presentation of bookkeep 
ing principles. Personal records at 
at best just a good initial motivatin: 
device. The teacher must soon switt! 
over to one of the other approache 
if vocational preparation is the pt 
mary objective. 
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}- ER 8. | ariation Approaches. Many _ yourself this first day, you will have Again emphasize that the debits must 
feache:s name their method accord- made a good start on the road to suc- always equal the credits because Pro- 
ing to the first step presented in the cess in the teaching of bookkeeping. —_perty_ equals Rights to Property. 

Seourse Thus if a teacher uses the 3. Personalizing the Fundamental Spend as many periods as you find 

B accoun. as the first topic studied she Elements. Demonstrate how simple necessary to clinch the principles of 


to keep of rg < ° . . 1 

Ss ( el is likely to say that she uses the the subject is by using the personal debit and credit. Tell your students 

recit i, “account” approach. If she starts possessions and present knowledge of — that if they learn this phase thorough- 
» Te 


Uke a trigfy with The fundamental equation she your students to develop the funda- ly they are bound to succeed in this 
{nancial fl will probably say she employs the mental elements. Start with illustra- — ce urse. Teach, teach, and overteach 

earns hoy ge equation approach or the “modified — tions of personal assets and let the the principles of debt and credit. It 

Ut under. fy balanc: sheet approach. Actually, class develop its own definitions of will never harm your students to 

made tha fy these siethods are variations of the assets. _ Then develop the meaning overlearn this basic phase of book- 

1S Withoy: ff balanc: sheet approach. and definition of proprietorship in keeping. 

the same way. Finally, introduce the 6. Make Haste Slowly. Most be- 


is method i i ighiliti 
e ey ee debt aspect to put across liabilities. 


nost text. ai —— eo A > ginning ckeeping teachers make 
f the ta lary research experiments have 4. Emphasize Property and Rights 810M bookkeeping teachers mak 
ine bal- : the serious mistake of going too fast 


Tbeen conducted to determine the tg Property. Still using personal as- 
| Hsuperiority of various approaches — sets, show the relationship between 
. Many and methods. An unbiased student — assets and proprietorship in the sim- 
ng to they can only conclude from the available ple equation, Assets= Proprietorship. 
the Con-H evidence that all methods have ad- Prove it by the use of small amounts. 
okkeeping vantages and disadvantages. The Then develop the equation A-L=P, 
onal Bus. ability, enthusiasm, and experience also using small amounts. Ask if 
Ct up tht of the bookkeeping teacher is a more — some bright student can see another 
cUons aril important factor in successful teach- equation to express the relationship 
the Bur Ping than the method used. The fol- between A, L, and P. Develop the 


Nation Flowing suggestions are intended to very important A=L+P concept. 


in the early stages of the course. Be- 
cause students do not ask questions 
when the teacher says, “Are there 
any questions,’ the neophyte con- 
cludes that all is well and rushes on 
to the next topic. Make sure by con- 
stant review and testing, oral and 
written, that your students have mas- 
tered the principles of debit and credit 
before you budge from this topic. 


in he B help the beginning teacher who is not Hammer home the idea that Property 7. Why, Why, Why? Typical 

“ ks & oO , 2m: > 1 > reac : a 2 sf Part : Zs . » 

r val pp thoroughly prepared, for one reason must equal the Rights to Property. transactions usuaily follow the teach- 
Ua or another, to teach high-school book- — Use a scale or other visual aid to im- ing of debt and credit. Most begin- 


aie. g keeping. _ ; press them with the fact that both — ning teachers are satisfied if students 
g proces 1. Classroom Organization. Book- sides of the equation must always know how to make the entry. At this 
eeystem I keeping requires considerable written balance. If one side increases, the stage the entry itself is unimportant. 
tified a work, You will save much time and other side must increase. If one side | What is vitally crucial is whether the 
job-train Benergy if you seat your, students decreases, the other side must do the — student understands why he makes 
. wore alphabetically at the beginning of the same. If you get this point across, — the entry. What effect does the 
he svete first period. This will help you check your lot as a bookkeeping teacher transaction have on the fundamental 

: your attendance and become familiar — will be a happy one. equation? Many teachers have found 
}with your students. A tentative seat- 5. Overteach Debit and Credit. the use of this simple chart very 
Another § ing chart for each class made at the Using the fundamental equation helpful in this connection. 


S widely E end of the first day will give you a 


okkeeperh decided advantage in controlling your 
lO aTe USES classes the second day. Seating the WHAT HAPPENED? 


ical staf students will also afford you an op- Debit Debit Credit 

boy hov f portunity to hear your voice and get Transaction Explanation Entry Explanation 

ches hit} over that initial stage fright. (a) Bought A+ runes oii 

continue D2 Selli Boobheeds y furniture for cash 

the wore .< . 0el4ng Boor eeping. our 

“ousted class has been organized and you are 

‘ed book 2OW ready to start the teaching of A=L+P show that only two things The student is forced to reason out 
ntices is bookkeeping. Ask your students why can happen to all the fundamental — the transaction rather than just guess 

pthey are taking bookkeeping. The elements, they can either increase or or feel the entry. A good bookkeep- 

a answers are sure to be interesting decrease. Show the T account as a_ ing teacher at this phase ‘of the ele- 
Phe stu: and varied. Utilize them as an in- device to separate increases and de- mentary course sounds like Baby 

eping b tormal “ice breaker” to establish a creases because it has two sides. Say Snooks because she always asks why, 

‘dge ani friendly give and take spirit in your that instead of left and right, book- why, why. If, as many traditionalists 
fountain class. Also use them to get across keepers to be technical, call the left contend, the learning of bookkeeping 

ing, ani the idea that bookkeeping is a vital side the debit side and the right the — principles is very important then the 
persona phase of business activity and that credit side. Then show that, as in teacher should’ teach students to 

h is Sol all prospective business workers need the equation, the asset balances are know why they make all entries. 

al finan: this essential training. Above all con- placed on the left or debit side. Ask 8. From the Known to the Un- 

ely, thei vince them that bookkeeping is a very _ the class how we can add to an asset known. After teaching the principles 
by set: easy subject. Any person with or- if we do not use plus signs in book- of debit and credit your course will 
not pro- dinary common sense who pays at- keeping. Thus you summarize that vary according to the textbook used. 
for the tention in class and does a minimum asset account balances and increases No matter what you teach always re- 

pokkee? Hf of outside work can master book- are debited. Then ask them how do member to start a new presentation 
ords art keeping. Emphasize that it is a skill they think an asset can be decreased. by reviewing what your students 

ptivatind which requires little, if any, memor- After you are finished with assets, have already learned. “If you expect 
n switt\B} ization. Make them feel that here is develop the idea that since liabilities to teach the Trial Balance today, use 

proache§ a practical course which can be ‘asily and proprietorship represent owner- the ledger which your students pre- 
the pr'Band painlessly mastered. If you do _ ship, they will operate.as the reverse pared at home. Put the accounts on 

a good job in selling the course and of assets which stand for Property. the blackboard and then develop the 
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reasons for making a trial balance. 
Then, with the class, take the first 
step in preparing the Trial Balance. 
Lead your class along slowly, step by 
step. “Stop and summarize at the end 
of each step and again at the conclu- 
sion of the complete process. 

9. Read Pages 0-00. If your teach- 
ing is based on the psychology of 
proceeding from the known to the 
unknown you will not assign advance 
readings in the textbook. Most sec- 
ondary school students do not under- 
stand what they read in the book- 
keeping text until the teacher has 
presented the material. The book- 
keeping textbook should be a student 
guide rather than an original means 
of presenting new content material. 
Advance reading usually serves to 
confuse the average student rather 
than to instruct him. After you have 
presented the new topic step by step 
then you can assign the reading as 
a review of your presentation. 

10. Make Specific Assignments. 
Hurried, last minute, oral bookkeep- 
ing assignments are not conducive to 
good teaching. The subject matter 
is definite. Your assignment should 
be so simple and specific that even 
the laziest pupil cannot use as an 
alibi, “T didn’t know the assignment.” 
Write the assignment every day on a 
designated blackboard. List the spe- 
cific problem or sections of problems 
to be completed. Give all the direc- 
tions and suggestions which may help 
the average student. If the assign- 
ment was worth making and doing it 
should be checked in class the fol- 
lowing day. Go over each step with 
the class. Does each student now 
know how to solve the problem? 
Walk around the room while you are 
checking the home work. A glance 
should be enough to tell you the 
quality of work being done by every 
student. Marking innumerable pa- 
pers is not synonymous with good 
teaching. 

11. Written Work. Students must 
learn to do neat, careful, and accu- 
rate writtten work. At the beginning 
of the semester, refuse to accept any 
piece of written work which does not 
measure up to business standards. 
Make students do an assignment over 
and over again until it is acceptable. 
Some students are careless writers 
because they can get away with scrib- 
bled, hurried, incomplete and inac- 
curate work. If you refuse to accept 
sloppy work they will be forced to 
take more pains and produce a better 
written product. It seems utterly 
ridiculous, however, to make students 
do their work in pencil and then re- 
copy the corrected exercise in ink. 
All bookkeeping projects with the ex- 
ception of the work sheet should be 
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written with pen and ink. Some of 
your students will probably need 
remedial penmanship but you cannot 
compromise on the quality of written 
work turned in. 

12. Blackboard Illustrations. You 
may not be an artist but if you want 
to be a good bookkeeper teacher you 
must constantly teach with a piece of 
chalk in your hand. The most com- 
plicated bookkeeping transaction or 
process can be explained simply and 
graphically by drawing T accounts 
on the board. You can lead the poor- 
est student to the solution of any 
problem if you draw the accounts on 
the board. Get into the habit of 
standing at the blackboard with chalk 
in hand ready to illustrate any diffi- 
cult point and you are bound to suc- 
ceed in teaching bookkeeping. Re- 
member also that students learn by 
example. If your board work is 
sloppy they are likely to turn in care- 
less work. 

13. Testing and Teaching. Book- 
keeping lends itself to frequent but 
brief tests. After you have present- 
ed a topic, give a brief test to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of your teach- 
ing. By changing one or two figures 
you can use any problem in the text 
or one previously completed. Give 
your students practical experience by 
letting them correct the work done 
by other students. Go over the solu- 
tions and penalize inaccurate grading. 
In a few minutes your test can be 
prepared, administered and_ scored. 
The results should be used as a guide 
to indicate the need for reteaching 
certain phases of a unit in addition 
to giving you an objective basis for 
determining marks. 

14. Variations in Terminology and 
Procedures. Asa student of account- 
ing you know that there are various 
ways of handling the same transac- 
tion. Cash sales, for example, can 
be treated according to the needs and 
system of a particular business. 
Other accounts which vary in treat- 
ment are interest income, interest ex- 
pense, sales discount, purchases dis- 
count, notes receivable, notes payable, 
sales and purchases involving notes, 
and contingent liabilities. There is 
also considerable variation in jour- 
nalizing practices and procedures not 
to say anything about the use of spe- 
cial journals and special columns in 
journals. Ledger work also presents 
many differences in practice as well 
as wide diversification of forms. You 
are undoubtedly familiar with the 
fact that there are many optional 
methods of adjusting and closing 
books. When it comes to terminology 
you should be thoroughly familiar 
with the different titles for the same 
account. Interest Earned, for exam- 
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ple, is also called Interest Income an) 
Interest Received. Insuran-ce fy. 
pense is also known as Expi: ‘ed Ih. 
surance, Insurance Cost, anc Ingyy. TI 
ance Expired. Petty Cash @'SO goes 
under the name of Impres: Fund 
Revolving Fund, or Petty Cash off 
Hand. 
15. Supplementary Matericls. \; 
matter which textbook is used the 




























































good bookkeeping teacher should col-f) T 1 
lect and bring to class forms an( W 
bookkeeping materials used in bugi.f@ the 
ness. Any local firm is a source offf type’ 
good supplementary materia!.  Thef revie 
school office can furnish checks, bank{) sent 
statements, invoices and _ statements) sioné 
Use this “live” material to make your) effict 
instruction current and__practicalf) aver: 
Many students get the impressionf) and 
that the only kind of ledger paperf¥ tice | 
used is the standard ledger form) not | 
Bring in numerous illustrations tof who 
show some of the many forms inf? unus 
common use today. Collect financial selve 
reports, sales checks, credit memor D com 
anda, and other business forms. © tials. 
16. Practice Sets. As soon as th} 
bookkeeping cycle has been complete) 
your class will be ready for the prach) TI 
tice set published in conjunction with tyP!s 
your textbook. Practice sets can kf} 10t 
valuable teaching aids or they caf ment 
be a waste of good time. To be cif grap! 
value the teacher must plan the workf) mere 
for each day carefully. Having} shou! 
worked through the complete set bef) degr 
fore the class starts on it the teacher) consi 
knows how much time should be a i aid 1 
lowed for each part of the set anif quire 
where the student is likely to run inf part 
to difficulty. The daily assignmenf typev 
should be checked the following day.) itself 
All difficult or challenging transacf) towa 
tions should be discussed in class f) tions 
The teacher should follow the prof can 1 
gress of every student daily. The sf) but, 
should be graded carefully. th) prim 
all, the good bookkeeping tea | jectiv 
does not use the teacher’s key mf) Th 
class. © routi 
17. Workbooks. If the school pro usage 
vides bookkeeping workbooks, ust]¥ neces 
them but use them intelligently. Many grapl 
workbooks require a great deal 0'/@ fortu 
busy work. Select the problems ‘ff are n 
projects you assign on the basis 0![¥ seldo 
their contribution to the learning)§ cours 
process. Insist on neat and aye Wi 
curate work. Do not tell students}} genui 
how many lines to leave for eachfe ate a 
account, Can you imagine an ef) ness 
ployer telling his new bookkeept'}} The s 
to leave 25 lines for Notes Receiv'f a stv 
able and 30 lines for Notes Payable J} comp! 
Do not baby your students. Thef} It 
must learn to ‘make decisions whil § touch 
they are in school. If you “spoo'fs used 
feed” them they will never use at/— ments 
initiative. If the workbook contai™§ call 
comm 






(Concluded on page 28) 
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PT HERE is no simple formula which 

will enable us to improve or raise 
the standard of efficiency in teaching 
typewriting ; we do, however, need to 
)) review and put into practice the es- 
“ck, bank sentials which have enabled profes- 
tatementsf sional typists to acquire a degree of 
naice yourf, efficiency that is far superior to the 
practical |) average business office requirement, 
and to add some teaching and prac- 
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npression : 
rer paperpe tice of normal office procedures. It is 
er formf) not a proved fact that those typists 
ations tof) who developed into professionals had 
forms inf) unusual ability; they applied them- 
financial) selves diligently and practiced the 





worth-while essen- 


comer ne nat 





. Memor- FF common-sense, 






























‘ms. 4 tials. 
ae the The Standards of Business 
ompletel F) : 
the prac), The number of words a minute a 
ion wif typist may be capable of writing is 
s can not the only standard of measure- 
hey ca ment for success in a typing, steno- 
To be off graphic or secretarial position; nu- 
the worsf, merous other office requirements 
Havingf, should be perfected to a reasonable 
e set bef degree before an individual may be 
. teachep, considered a capable and essential 
ld be alts aid to business. Some of these re- 
set and H quirements should be just as much a 
run inf part of a fully rounded course in 
ignmen'f) typewriting as the major objective 
ing day. f. itself — the ability to type. It is 
transacf toward this goal that a few sugges- 
n classf tions are given on how teachers 
he prof) can improve efficiency in this subject, 
The sef) bui, of course, not forgetting the 
Abovf’ prime essentials for the major ob- 
teacher) jective. 
key if} There are numerous business office 
routines which have been in common 
01 pro-fF usage for years and which still are a 
<s, ust necessary adjunct in a typing, steno- 
. Many #@ graphic or secretarial position. Un- 
leal o'f} fortunately some of these routines 
ems Off§ are mentioned only occasionally and 
asis off# seldom taught in many secretarial 
-arning By courses. 
id ac Within the past few years a 
tudents§} genuine effort has been made to cre- 
r eaclf# ate a cooperative spirit between busi- 
n emf} ness educators and business men. 
keepetf} The surface only has been scratched ; 
Xecel'f} a stupendous undertaking and ac- 
ayable § complishment still remains. 
The! It is impossible to mention or 
whikf§ touch upon all the different routines 
spools} used by various business establish- 
se all) ments, but an effort will be made to 
mtail Re call attention to some every-day, 






common office practices which should 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 
THE TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


by George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World's Champion Typist 





be included in the training program 
of every business student. Some 
teachers may be surprised to learn 
that many schools giving business 
training hold to much lower stand- 
ards in preparing students for steno- 
graphic or secretarial positions when 
compared to the office procedures 
which are accepted as common prac- 
tice. Many have been too complacent 
2nd _ self-satisfied—not willing to do 
a bit of research in modern business 
methods and requirements. It 
time to throw off this lethargy and 
become aggressive to the point of 
learning what business is demanding 
and then supply that demand. 

What are some of these common 
office procedures, which teachers may 
have failed to present to the em- 
bryonic stenographer or secretary, 
but which had to be learned after 
leaving school and embarking upon 
a business career? 


is 


Adequate Rate of Speed 


First of all, what rate of speed 
should a graduate possess? 40, 50, 
60, or more words per minute? Of 
course, the greater the speed with 
accuracy, the better; but a speed of 
not less than 40 net words per minute 
for ten minutes from straight copy 
and not less than half that rate from 
transcription should be an absolute 
minimum requirement for gradua- 
tion. Such a test should not be from 
material that has been practiced over 
and over again, but from totally un- 
familiar material. This minimum re- 
quirement is really a low standard; 
the rate of 40 words per minute ac- 
tually amounts to 3% strokes per 
second ! 


Accuracy 


Accuracy is of vital importance in 
every business. An employer would 
rather have an operator who types 40 
words per minute accurately than 
one who types 60 or 70 words per 
minute inaccurately because the for- 
mer is usually capable of producing 
a greater quantity of satisfactory 
work. If time studies were made 
of the cost per error for each origi- 
nal and carbon copy being typed, 
we would have a more realistic ap- 
preciation of the reason for requir- 
ing, or demanding accuracy. It is 

















Mr. Hossfield Demonstrates Correct Posture 


really amazing how much time is 
wasted and lost through carelessness 
or over-anxiety on the part of the 
operator. It is not idle talk to state 
that accuracy can increase speed 100 
per cent or more. 

In connection with training for ac- 
curacy, no inference is intended that 
teachers should demand 100 per cent 
accuracy at all times. This has a 
tendency to create nervous tension 
and will frequently tend to defeat the 
objective. A certain amount of 
leniency is desirable in all cases. 


Use of Eraser 


A fallacy of many teachers in the 
past has been to prohibit the use of an 
eraser. None of us have heard of a 
typist, who never makes an error! 
Students should be taught in school 
how to make a clean and neat erasure 
instead of causing them to secure 
this practical experience at the ex- 
pense of an employer. The use of 
an erasure shield, or a piece of stiff 
cardboard, should be demonstrated 
and taught in connection with carbon 
copy erasures. Timed tests in which 
erasing is not only permitted, but re- 
quired, should be part of a regular 
typewriting instruction course. In 
this case, errors should be charged 
only when poor erasures are made; 
there should be no penalty when an 
erasure is hardly perceptible. To be 
even more practical, before comple- 
tion of a typing or  stenographic 
course, timed tests should be given 
for the writing of an original and 
several carbon copies—preferably a 
letter—in which absolute accuracy, 
with permission to erase, is the re- 
quired goal. This kind of testing 
will reflect the true ability of an 
operator—ability which indicates his 
true value to a business man. 
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Since every type of business office located on the front of the machine, or spread three characters ini four § when 
requires a varied number of carbon _ is divided into two parts. The upper, spaces, without being outstar ding) Anot! 
copies for almost every typing job, or white scale (called the Line of noticeable. Both of these fe: ts are B cedure 
there should be no strangeness or Writing Scale) determines the posi- comparatively easy with the aid of E clude 
hesitation in the handling of a car- tion on the line of writing; the lower — the back spacer. p perien 
bon set. The extra amount of key or green scale (called the Centering To crowd four characters into ff Her 
pressure that is required to make all Scale) determines the placement of three spaces, move the carriage to the F tant \ 
copies readable should be known to the carriage for centering purposes. second space after the previous word B mg 's 
the operator. This can be acquired It is used in this manner: —in other words, what was the firs J give |! 
only through practical experience First, center the paper on the space of the word being corrected— fF ing 0! 
which should be possessed by a stu- platen with the aid of the paper cen- and then back-space approximately f Parts. 
dent before applying for a position. tering scale which is located on the half a space and strike the firs the pl: 

paper table; move the carriage to character; space once and back-space f with \\ 
Inserting Extra Carbons “0” on the upper, or white scale; half a space to strike the next charac. fH Ol Pal 

Quite frequently operators will ex- strike the space bar once for each ter; repeat this procedure until the FR mstru 
perience some difficulty when insert- character and space in the title or word has been completed. ing Te¢ 
ing a carbon set consisting of an heading to be centered; observe the To spread three characters into fy ployer, 
original and several carbon copies, position of the carriage frame pointer four spaces can be accomplished in school, 
particularly when a thin grade of on the lower, or green scale; move two ways, depending upon the es fF) par b 
paper must be used. This operation the carriage to the corresponding capement mechanism in the machine other 
can be speeded up by placing the car- numeral on the upper, or white scale being used. On some machines place f «fcien 
bon set under the flap of a wide en- and. type the heading. the carriage at what was the firs Jy studen 
velope, inserting all together and then This simple method eliminates the space of the word being corrected; set-up: 
removing the envelope. Sometimes confusion which frequently occurs then firmly hold the space bar and —" 
it is necessary only to depress the when using the method of back-spac- _ strike the first letter ; repeat this pro- FR prove 
paper release lever and then jog the ing once for each two characters and cedure until the word has been com Few s¢ 
carbon set from side to side until it spaces. Regardless of which method — pleted; or, the escapement of a ma i though 
is partially engaged between the feed- — is decided upon, every typing student chine may require placing the Carriage FF Treque 
rolls and the platen; then return the should know how to center properly at what was the second space of the F pes o 
paper release lever to normal posi- a title or heading. "word being corrected and then back fF Tea 
tion and slowly turn the platen un- space half a space and_ strike the fF fact t 
til the carbon set reaches the desired first character ; space once and back- F being 
point to begin typing. Another Accurately aligning previously space half a space to strike the next B execut 
method to insert a carbon set, which typed material for additions or cor- character, etc., until the word has p Operat 
is used quite frequently, is to first in-  Tections is another bit of office rou- been completed. Bally p 
sert the required number of sheets to tine which should be taught in school. p than t 
the point where the feed-rolls will All typewriters are equipped with an : Bsuch t 
firmly hold the sheets in position; aligning scale which is located di- Knowing how and when to use the] numbe 
then insert the carbon paper between Tectly in front of the platen, This variable line spacer or the automatic meet 
each sheet and turn the complete set scale should be long and perfectly line finder _(frequently called the s ficient. 
to the required position for writing. Visible to facilitate aligning with ease line space disengaging lever) is NO The 
About an inch of paper will not be and accuracy. exactly on the “must” list but )typewr 
covered by the carbon sheets but this To align properly any previously — tends to indicate an operator who 1s ing no 
will facilitate the removal of the car- tvped material, follow” this pro- familiar with the usage of time-sav- Fh ness 
bon sheets since an inch of carbon cedure: Insert paper to desired posi- ing features. p : 
will protrude from the bottom which — tion for aligning—last line of typing, The variable line spacer 1s used in cally a 
makes it easy to separate carbon for example. For vertical alignment connection with the insertion of pre: ) writer 
paper from the regular sheets. -so the character to be inserted will viously typed material; after align: Fe with 

not be too far to the right or left of | ing properly, the variable line Space BF the ad 
Teaching Centering a given space—observe narrow char- is restored to its normal position ane B ach n 

Many teachers have always given acters which may be on the same line, regular spacing continues from that dent, | 
their students some helpful and con- — such as i, /, or, best of all, the period, — point. — ‘ ‘ ftom h 
structive bits of information on of- and move the paper sideways until The automatic line finder is use that js 
fice procedures. For example, teach- the character selected is in perfect when it is desired to write on other chine, 
ing how to center a title or heading vertical alignment with one of the than a regular line of writing, while Be dent w 
is becoming increasingly popular. white lines on the Aligning Scale. the paper remains in the machine. FF situatic 
There are several methods, of course, For horizontal alignment—for ex- The regular line of writing 1s Te F 
but apparently the commonest to be ample, should it be desired to con- stored automatically when the leve 
taught is to locate the center of the tinue on a line of writing which was _ is restored to its normal position. Teac 
sheet, either by creasing before the typed previously—with the aid of the In few schools it is routine prac & r ab 
paper is inserted in the machine or variable line spacer, turn the platen tice to teach typing students how t§ nod 
measuring from side to side after the until the bottom of the line of writ- change or reverse a ribbon on a type & oe 
paper has been inserted, and then ing is even with the top of the align- writer; yet tt is only one of numer — 
back-spacing once for each two char- ing scale, and then be certain to re- ous duties which a typist is expected ee 
acters and spaces in the title or head- store the variable line spacer to the and required to perform in a bust c the 
ing to be centered. normal position for writing. ness office. In some schools teachers oh ¥ 

It is surprising how few teachers eT even fail to instruct students to move § ne 
having centering scale typewriters in . » s the carriage to the right or left whem BPece 
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Teaching Alignment 


Use of Variable Line Spacer 
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writer 
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: : . : ‘ . sahtiin tn mann’ Wii * 
their classrooms know about the sim- Sometimes it may be necessary, in ever an erasure is made 1} ailure to ambiti 
plicity of this feature of some makes the course of making a correction to do this ultimately results in unneces a m 
of typewriters. The scale, usually is fit four characters into three spaces sary repair bills and loss of tim ¢ 
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rected: 


he machine gets out of order. 
- essential business office pro- 
which every school should in- 
i a typewriting course is ex- 
in cutting stencils. 
is something that is impor- 
tant to every school where typewrit- 
ing is aught: How many teachers 
© vive instruction in the proper clean- 
© ing of a typewriter? Cleaning type! 
) Parts of a machine to dust? Wiping 
the platen and feed-rolls occasionally 
with wood alcohol to prevent slippage 
of paper? 


when 

Anotl 

cedu tl 
5 clude 
p perien: 


Het 


? Besides giving necessary 
instruction, appreciative service is be- 
}ing rendered to a prospective em- 
} ployer, and what is important to the 
school, there will be a saving on re- 
pair bills for school equipment. An- 
‘other essential in the training of 
efficient typists is to familiarize a 
\ student with report and statement 
) set-ups. A wide-carriage machine is 
Pnecessary for this purpose but it will 





ir anc 
is a F prove to be a good investment; too 
n COM pfew schools give this training even 
a maf) though it is a type ot work that is 
irriage J) frequently required in many  busi- 
of the & ness offices. 
. back: = =Teachers should not overlook the 
ke the (fact that noiseless typewriters are 
| back Fi being used quite extensively in 
e nex! FP executive offices of large companies. 
‘dha: F Operators of these machines are usu- 
Pally paid salaries that are higher 
. than the average. The demand for 
such trained workers exists but the 
ise the F} number of schools who are able to 
omati( F meet the demand is really not suf- 
ds the Bf ‘ 
1S MF The most recent innovation in 
but "typewriters, the all electric, is mak- 
who Is sing noticeable headway in the busi- 
le-SaV" ness world today. This modern type- 
. & Writer is being accepted enthusiasti- 
sed in cally and, will probably be the type- 
tT Pre writer of tomorrow. School people 
alig- with vision and foresight will see 
space! the advantage of having at least one 
mn es \such machine available so each stu- 
n that HE dent, before graduation, can accus- 
ftom himself to the different touch 
> UST that is required to operate this ma- 
other § chine. Being thus prepared a_ stu- 
while H dent will be capable of handling any 
chine FA situation which may be encountered. 
is re & 2 
level E ° . . 
ap ssentials of Typing Skill 
prac Teachers should put into practice 
ow to fe those techniques which have helped 
type [Professionals to acquire their pro- 
umer- Peiciency. The five essentials, posture, 
pected fNcentration, rhythm, keeping eyes 
busi #90" the text and elimination of use- 
achers less motions, are the foundation on 
move feWhich to build. Students can acquire 
when- Speed and accuracy with far greater 
ire to ease When they strive carefully and 
neces [Mbitiously to practice and master 
time Pathese essentials, 
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Correct Posture 


Correct posture should be outlined 
to each student so there will be no 
misunderstanding. It is so essential 
to the acquirement of good typing 
habits that it would receive more at- 
tention if this fact were generally 
known. An operator should be seated 
well back on the seat of the chair, 
not on the front edge. The body 
should be nearly erect to promote 
proper breathing. The position of 
hands and fingers is of prime impor- 
tance ; hands should be parallel to the 
slope of the keyboard and the fingers 
should be curved so a key is struck 
between the ball of the finger and 
the tip of the finger. When using an 
all electric typewriter, where the key- 
board has less of an angle, a key is 
struck closer to the ball of the finger. 
To assume this hand and finger posi- 
tion it is necessary to sit at the 
proper height, depending upon the 
height of the individual. Forearms 
should slope downward slightly, but 
not as pronouncedly as the hands. 

The typewriter keyboard usually 
is too low on desks or tables which 
are in common usage in the ma- 
jority of schools. This condition is 
going to change—in fact, it is chang- 
ing at the present time. Furniture 
manufacturers are becoming aware 
that we are not all of the same 
stature. Consequently it is now pos- 
sible to obtain desks and tables which 
are adjustable to a commensurable 
height for each individual. Adjust- 
able chairs have been available for 
many years. With this combination 
of adjustable desks and chairs each 
student can assume the correct posi- 
tion at the typewriter and should be 
able to cultivate habits which will re- 
sult in the attainment of a high goal 
of achievement. 


Concentration 


Teaching a student to concentrate 


is a difficult task. If it were possible 
to get the idea rooted deeply that 
concentration in advanced typing 
is just as important as with a_ be- 
ginner, we would be able to note a 
progressive result. Beginners are 
really forced to think of each letter, 
each key, the key location and which 
finger to use, before each key-stroke 
can be made; in other words, 100 
per cent concentration is required. 
Usually, as the student progresses, a 
laxity develops in concentrating on 
the subject material. If this develop- 
ment persists, then inaccuracy will 
follow just as night follows day. 
It is not always possible to detect 
exactly whether a student is concen- 
trating while typing; however, in 


checking the work teachers are able 
to analyze the errors that have been 
made and pick out most of those 
which are due to.lack of concentra- 
tion, such as transposed letters in a 
word, transposed finger strokes, 
repetitions, omissions, etc. When er- 
rors of this kind are noted an effort 
should be made to correct the cause. 
Getting the student aware of the 
fact that his sincere effort and con- 
scious attention are required does not 
always give satisfactory results. 
Sometimes reading and typing 
printed matter from right to left 
will help, or, typing an unfamiliar 
foreign language serves a_ similar 
purpose. Teachers must strive to 
educate typing students to the under- 
standing and belief that concentra- 
tion is most important to the attain- 
ment of accuracy and speed. 


Rhythm 


When experts speak of rhythm in 
connection with typewriting, one 
must not infer that metronomic 
rhythm is being implied. No, it is 
practically impossible to achieve that 
degree of perfection because reaches 
of varied length and occasional awk- 
wark finger combinations preclude 
such a manner of writing. It is in- 
tended that an operator shall strike 
the keys with a degree which ap- 
proaches regularity; the sound of 
type-bars striking the paper should 
remind one that there is a sort of re- 
lationship with rhythm. 

When, in the learning process, is 
the proper time to institute training 
in rhythmic typewriting? It should 
be stressed from the beginning. If 
it is presented properly it can be 
acquired and it will tend to lighten 
the burden of student and teacher in 
the advanced stages of learning. The 
acquisition of accuracy and speed 
will be more rapid and the texture of 
the work will be more uniform. _ It 
will solve two problems which have 
annoyed many teachers for many 
years. 

The finger ability of professional 
typists is not so much greater than 
that of average typists. True, they 
are able to move the fingers with 
greater flexibility because of the 
much greater amount of time and 
practice they have devoted to their 
work. However, if one listens to a 
professional typist at work it will be 
noticed that they keep writing almost 
continuously with very few hesita- 
tions, This is what counts in the 
final tally. There are many typists 
who can make a very creditable 
showing for ten, twenty or thirty 
seconds, but they do not have the 
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study training and ability to keep it up 
for a protracted period of time. This 
is where and why early training in 
rhythmic typewriting shows. A stu- 
dent can and should be trained to 
write rhythmically and no effort 
should be spared to strive for this 
goal at all times. 


Keeping Eyes on the Text 


To assist in the attainment of 
rhythm in typewriting it is absolutely 
necessary to acquire the habit of 
keeping eyes on the text. Only a 
teacher knows how difficult it is to 
get a student to acquire this worth- 
while habit. Being constantly alert 
to see that students will not yield to 
that ever-present temptation is no 
easy job. Of course, teachers must 
always temper their instruction with 
a bit of leniency since they should 
not make the subject distasteful or 
abhorrent. Students should be in- 
structed and reminded, however, that 
it is detrimental to their progress to 
acquire the habit of looking back and 
forth; rhythm cannot be attained and 
it usually results in the loss of much 
valuable time. Remember, writing 
most of the time and not just part 
of the time is what boosts the aver- 
age speed of a typist! 


Elimination of Useless Motions 


Beginners, as a general rule, give 
emphasis to necessary motions and 
will add many that are useless and, 
therefore, time-wasting. Teachers 
must explain thoroughly how to per- 
form all necessarv motions and cau- 
tion against making useless motions. 
For example, finger stroking should 
be explained as being similar to the 
motion of a bird picking food from 
the ground—a quick, firm downward 
and back motion. About 85 percent 
of the motion should be confined to 
a finger, 10 percent to the hand and 
not more than five percent to the 
arm. In other words, it should be an 
almost exclusive finger movement. 
Holding the fingers in a curved posi- 
tion, as explained under the heading 
of Posture, assists in the execution 
of good finger stroking. 

While it is recommended _ that 
learners eliminate all motions that 
are useless, this should not be carried 
to extremes; sometimes the result is 
very awkward. Instructors should 
not teach the holding of all fingers 
on the home keys or home position 
at all times except when it is neces- 
sary for one finger to reach to an- 
other key. Try to do this yourself. 
Holding three fingers at home posi- 
tion while the fourth finger is reach- 
ing to and striking another key is 
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very’ awkward and a definite hin- 
drance. Fingers should rest very 
lightly on the home keys, but, when 
it will facilitate unobstructed and 
graceful movement, other fingers 
may be partially lifted and even 
spread fanwise to make certain 
reaches. However, home position 
should be retained with at least one 
finger, either the first or fourth fin- 
ger, to enable a quick and positive 
return of all fingers to the respective 
home keys. 

No attempt has been made _ to 
mention the numerous methods and 


THE BEGINNING BOOKKEEPING TEACHER 


(Continued from page 24) 


guides use them occasionally as ob- 
jective tests. Utilize the workbook 
as a teaching aid and not as a substi- 
tute for bookkeeping paper. 

18. Equipment. Bookkeeping can 
be taught without any special equip- 
ment. It can, however, be taught 
more effectively if business machines 
are available in the bookkeeping 
classroom. Adding machines are 
commonly used in bookkeeping offi- 
ces. If you can obtain an adding 
machine you have a choice of the full 
keyboard or ten key type in the fol- 
lowing makes: R. C. Allen, Bur- 
roughs, Corona, Dalton, Monroe, 
Remington Rand, Underwood-Sund- 
strand and Victor. Calculators are 
widely utilized in bookkeeping be- 
cause they are used for addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. 
The key-driven type includes the 
Comptometer (Felt and Tarrant) or 
the Burroughs Calculator. In crank- 
driven models you can select a Mon- 
roe, Marchant, or Friden machine. 
If your school is in a large metropo- 
litan or industrial area it may be able 
to afford a bookkeeping machine 
made by Burroughs, Remington 
Rand, Monroe, National Cash Regis- 
ter, or the Underwod-Elliott Fisher 
Company. Other machines used in 
bookkeeping include the cash register, 
special posting machines, billing ma- 
chines and check writers. 

19. Extracurricular Activities. The 
good bookkeeping teacher is not sat- 
isfied with doing a good job in the 
classroom. He makes his influence 
felt in extracurricular activities. 
What can he do? He can conduct a 
bookkeepers club which will keep 
the financial records for the school, 
a parent-teachers association, or 
a civic group. He can get out in- 
to the business community and be- 
come familiar with the bookkeeping 
procedures employed in his area. He 
can help to audit the books for pro- 
fessional, civic, and charitable organ- 
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procedures which will enable teachers 
to guarantee to each of their vrady- 
ates, the stamp of approval from any 









employer of typists, stenog:aphers F 
or secretaries; that would be a gar. F 







gantuan task and would fill seve-| 









volumes. However, these suggestions 
will help promote greater efficiency 







in teaching typewriting, and_ result J 





business men toward the _ school, 
Here is the basic means of atiaining 
good relations between teachers and 
office employers. 
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izations. He can engage in a part 
time accounting practice. He can col. f 
lect bookkeeping statements and 
forms. He can encourage his stu- 
dents to participate in extra-curricv- 
lar activities of the same _ nature 
Capable students should be urged to 
serve as auditors and tutors for sloy 
students. To be practical bookkeep- 
ing instruction should be closely re. 
lated to business practices and pro- 
cedures. 

20. Audio-Visual Aids. The mot- 
ern bookkeeping teacher can avai 
himself of many audio and visu 
aids to assist him in the teaching oi 
his subject. He can obtain motion 
pictures, both silent and sound, which 
deal with interesting phases of book- 
keeping practice. He can also obtain 
or prepare stripfilms and slidefilms 
He can make his own slides of cello-F 
phane, etched glass, or plain glass 
He can cut out clippings and state 
ments from newspapers and maga 
zines to show to his class by mean: 
of an opaque projector of one kin( 
or another. He can collect and pre 
pare maps, charts, graphs, and diaf 
grams of all types. He surely cat 
make some simple flash cards to us 
in teaching the principles of debit 
and credit. Other aids include pos 
ters, manuals, pictures, — bulletin 
boards, and specimen forms. A littl 
ingenuity will go a long way to mak 
your teaching of bookkeeeping inter F 
esting and successful. 

Get up from your desk. Be og 
your feet, always ready to illustratt 
at the blackboard or see what you! 
students are doing. Teach your stu 
dents how to keep the records bus: 
ness uses today instead of accounting 
theory. Use a testbook as a student! 
guide and not as your bible. Abovt 
all get some practical business exper ff 
ience as a bookkeeper. Teaching at! 
learning bookkeeping can be fun or! 
can be drudgery. It depends to 
great extent on the teacher. 
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® toaster at $10.95. 


off and 
ume the center of the bread toasted much 
more rapidly than the edges. 
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LET’S TEACH BUSINESS LETTERWRITING 


F all the various types of letters 
O which are included in the study 
of business letter writing, perhaps 
the classification which causes stu- 
dents the greatest amount of d:ffi- 
culty is the adjustment ietter, In in- 
troducing the study of adjustment 
letters, the teacher should remember 
that to the majority of her students 
the claim letter may be of ¢ven 
sreater importance than the adjust- 
ment letter. 

Many students may perhaps never 
enter business or have occasion to 
write adjustment letters, vet at one 
time or another they may need to be 
able to produce a well-written claim 
letter. Students must be taught the 
importance of giving full details in 
stating their claim if they expect it 
to receive careful consideration. 
Likewise they must be taught to an- 
alyze all the elements present in 
every adjustment situation, so that in 


each of their adjustment letters they 
_ will adopt a policy which is fair both 
to the customer and to the company. 


The following problem involves a 
series of four letters—two claim let- 
ters and two adjustment letters. The 
use of a series of letters in a single 


} problem has been found to have defi- 


nite merits. The students become 
more interested in the letters they are 
writing and have a better under- 
standing of all the various aspects ot 


- the particular case being studied. 


AN ADJUSTMENT LETTER PROBLEM 


The Problem 


On February 1, Mrs. George G. Shearer 
ordered from Mears & Company one elec- 
tric iron priced at $12.95 and one electric 
The iron and toaster 
arrived on February 9. Mrs. Shearer 
was delighted with the iron and found it 
highly satisfactory. It was much lighter 
than the iron she had been using formerly 
and held the heat much better. 

However, the toaster, a Toastex Model, 
was somewhat of a disappointment. The 
first time Mrs. Shearer used the toaster, 
it was apparent that the heating unit was 
not operating correctly. The toaster was 
not an automatic model, but although Mrs. 
Shearer watched the toast carefully, if 
she left the bread in the toaster long 
enough for the outside edges to brown 
nicely, the center of the bread was nearly 
burned. Due to the shortage of electrical 
equipment, Mrs. Shearer had been with- 
out a toaster for several months. Con- 
sequently, she was most anxious to keep 
her Toaster as her family was fond of 
toast in the morning. They objected 
strenuously to her suggestion that the 
toaster should be returned to the company. 
Therefore she continued to use the toaster 
on for about a month. Each 


Finally she 
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decided that, considering the price of the 
toaster, it should operate more satis- 
factorily and decided to write the com- 
pany to that effect. 

On March 10, Mrs. Shearer wrote to 
Mears, explaining that the toaster had 
never heated evenly from the day she 
received it. She admitted frankly that 
she had used it intermittently throughout 
the past month and therefore realized she 
could scarcely expect a full refund. How- 
ever. since the heating unit had never 
worked correctly, she did believe that 
some type of an adjustment should be 
made. 

On March 15, Mrs. Shearer received a 
reply from the adjustment manager, Mr. 
James L. Jackman, asking her to send the 
toaster in to the company for inspection 
and any necessary adjustments. Since 
Mrs. Shearer had written that the toaster 
had never worked properly, the company 
would be glad to make any necessary re- 
pairs free of charge. 

Mrs. Shearer promptly repacked the 
toaster and mailed it to Mears for exam- 
ination. On March 28, she received the 
toaster from the company with a letter 
saying that a few minor adjustments had 
been made to the heating unit and that 
experiments in the repair department now 
showed the toaster to be functioning 
properly. However, if she should experi- 
ence any further trouble with her Toaster, 
she should not hesitate to notify the com- 
pany. 

On the morning of March 29, Mrs. 
Shearer again tried to prepare toast for 
her family’s breakfast and was most dis- 
appointed to find that, if anything, the 
toaster worked more unsatisfactorily than 
before. By the time the edges of the 
toast were brown, the center of the bread 
was burned. Repeated trials throughout 
the next couple of weeks showed that con- 
tinued usage was not going to improve 
the operation of the toaster. Consequently, 
the toaster was replaced in the box where 
it remained for the next two weeks. 
Finally, after repeated prompting from 
her husband, Mrs. Shearer again wrote 
to Mears on April 30, stating that the 
toaster still did not operate properly and in 
view of the fact that it had never been 
satisfactory, she felt some adjustment 
should be made. She added that, consid- 
ering the trouble she had _ experienced 
with her Toastex, she did not want an- 
other toaster of this same model. 


Analysis of Mrs, Shearer's 
First Claim Letter 


Be definite and specific in presenting 
your case—give the facts. Give the date 
of the order, name of product ordered, 
price, date of arrival, and state specifically 
what is wrong. 

“On February 1, I ordered a Toaster 
electric toaster from you, priced at $10.95 
and an Jronwell electric iron at $12.95. 
The iron and toaster arrived on February 


9. While the iron has been highly satis- 
factory, the toaster has never operated 
properly.” 

Not: “The toaster which I ordered from 
your company has never | worked right. 
What shall I do about it?” 


Do not take the toaster to a local shop 
and expect the company to pay the repair 
charges. Most large companies have their 
own repair departments and expect to have 
electrical appliances returned directly to 
them for adjustment. 


“The toaster which I purchased from 
you never worked right. Therefore I 
took it to a local dealer and he charged 
me $3.85 for repairs. I shall expect a 
check for this amount at your earliest 
convenience.” (And you will keep right 
on expecting !) 

It is probably best not to take any 
action at all until the company specifically 
directs you what to do. 

“Since the toaster I ordered from you 
has never functioned properly, I am taking 
it to a local shop for repairs and shall 


have the bill sent directly to you.” (High- 
handed, aren’t you?) 
Use restraint in stating your claim. 


Anger and exaggerated statements only 
infer that you are not sure of your case. 
Just one or two statements which are 
obviously “colored” wiil make the com- 
pany discount your whole letter. 

“How do you expect me to prepare a 
decent breaktast for my family with that 
toaster you sent? Maybe you like burned 
toast, but we don’t!” 


“Tf all of your products were as poor as 
that toaster you sent me, you would soon 
be out of business. What do you expect 
me to do with a toaster that burns the 
center of the bread?” (Let’s be fair. Re- 
member, you were delighted with the iron. 
And it’s a lucky company that never turns 


out a “dud.”) 

Don’t use threats. They are always in- 
effectual. 

“If you don’t refund the money at 


once on that toaster | bought from you, 
I’ll tell everyone in town what a crooked 
company you are.” (Who's afraid of the 
big, bad wolf ?) 

“If you don’t want all my friends and 
neighbors to know how inferior your 
products are, you had better do something 
at once about that toaster you sent me!” 

After you have stated your claim defi- 
nitely, make it clear that you expect a 
satisfactory adjustment, but preferably let 
the company suggest the terms. You will 
still be free to accept or reject them, and 
your claim is strengthened by your will- 
ingness to let them set the terms. 
toaster has never toasted 
bread evenly, I shall expect a full refund 
of my money.” (But what are you doing 
with the toaster—keeping it? Or are 
you going to have it repaired and make 
money on the deal? They will be suspi- 
cious, you know!) 

“I have packed up the toaster and am 
returning it to you. Unless you can send 
me one which will work pertectly, I shall 
expect my money back.” 

End your letter with a definite request 
for action. 

“Will you please let me know whether 
I should return the toaster to you for 


“Since my 
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inspection or have it repaired at a local 
shop?’ 

“Since the heating unit of the toaster 
has never worked properly, I believe 


some type of adjustment should be made.” 

“Will you please let me know whether 
you wish to repair the toaster I now have, 
replace it with a new one, or refund my 
money ?” 


Analysis of the Adjustment Manager's 
Reply to Mrs. Shearer's Claim Letter 


Get in-step with the customer in the 
opening sentence. 

“T can understand how disappointed you 
must be with the operation of your toaster.” 


“We were glad to have your letter of the 


10th about the toaster you recently pur- 
chased from us.” 
“We are certainly glad you wrote us 


about the toaster you purchased from us 
recently.” 

Avoid the weak: “Thank you for your 
letter about your Toastex toaster.” 

Avoid needlessly offensive and negative 
expressions. 

“We have received your complaint re- 
garding the toaster you purchased from 
us.” 

“We are at a loss to understand why 
your toaster fails to operate correctly.” 

“\Ve cannot understand why your toaster 
has been unsatisfactory. Everyone else who 
has purchased one of these toasters has 
been very well satisfied.” 

“The toaster which you say is defective 
is one of our best sellers.” 

Do not identify the complaint specifically : 

“Thank you for writing us that the heat- 


ing unit in your toaster does not heat 
evenly.” 

The “We are sorry” opening will un- 
necessarily delay the adjustment in_ this 
case. 


“We are sorry to learn in your letter of 
March 10 that your toaster has not been 
operating properly.” 

Be sure your opening 
mean to say. Not: 

“We were glad to hear that your toaster 


says what you 


has not been entirely satisfactory.” (So 
you like bad news, do you?) 
Obviously you meant to say, “Thank 


you for letting us know that your toaster 
has not been giving you the service you 
have a right to*expect.’ 

Do not delay telling Mrs. Shearer what 
you intend to do about her claim. She 
has a justifiable complaint and you should 
grant your adjustment at once. 

“Tf you will return the toaster to us, we 
will inspect it and make any necessary 
adjustments at once, free of charge.” 

Not: “We will be willing to inspect your 
toaster and make any necessary adjust- 
ments if you will return it to us.” (Big 
of you, isn’t it?) 

Make the required action easy. 

“A shipping tag is enclosed for your 
convenience.” 

“Just pack the toaster in the box in 
which it was mailed to you and attach 
the enclosed shipping tag.” 


Analaysis of Mrs. Shearer's 
Second Claim Letter 


Although Mrs. Shearer has now been 
considerably inconvenienced and further 
disappointed, it is still best for her not to 
show anger or disgust. 

“T simply cannot understand how a com- 
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pany that puts out such inferior merchan- 


dise has managed to stay in business.” 
(Well, Mears has “managed” fairly well 


for a long time now.) 

“Really, I would think after I went to 
all the trouble to return the toaster to 
you, you would not return it to me in 
the same condition.” 

“Perhaps you like burned toast but we 


don’t. Furthermore, I’m pretty burned up 
about this toaster you insist is in satis- 
factory working condition. You should 


see the toast it turns out every morning. 
It’s almost as burned un as | am.” (First 
thing you know, there'll be a fire.) 

“If you think I intend to accept a toaster 
which burns the bread, you are entirely 
mistaken.” 

Since a fairly long period has elapsed 
since the toaster was purchased, it will be 


necessary for Mrs. Shearer to review the 
circumstances thoroughly, in chronological 
order: 


“On February 1 I purchased a Toastex 
toaster from you. It was delivered on the 
9th, but the heating unit did not heat 
evenly. When I wrote you about it on 
March 10, you requested that I return the 
toaster for inspection and any necessary 
adjustments. 

“You returned the toaster to me on the 
28th, but . . .” ete. 

Or start with present circumstances and 
later review the facts. This is a stronger 
approach than the chronological one. 

“The Toastex toaster which you _ re- 
turned to me on March 28 still does not 
lieat properly. The center of the bread is 
burned by the time the outer edges are 
toasted. 

“T ordered toaster 
February 1 etc. 

Considering the amount of trouble and 
inconvenience Mrs. Shearer has experi- 
enced, she may state definitely what she 
wishes the company to do. 

“In view of the trouble which I have 
experienced with this toaster, | should pre- 
fer not to risk being similarly inconveni- 
enced with another toaster of this same 
model. Since some time has elapsed since 
I made the purchase, I do not expect a 
full refund. However, I do believe in 
all fairness that some sort of adjustment 
should be made.” 

The above attitude of 


this from you on 
99 


fairness is much 


preferable to the following demanding 
tone: 

“As you can see I have been incon- 
venienced no little bit with this inferior 


toaster. Therefore I shall expect a full 
refund at once.” 

“IT shall expect your check for $10.95 
by return mail.” (And if you don’t get it, 
what then?) 

3e courteous, even though you are un- 
happy about the whole thing. 

“T shall appreciate a prompt reply.” 

“Will you please let me know as soon 


as possible what adjustment you will 
make?” 
Analysis of Adjustment Manager's 
Second Adjustment Letter 

Here is a good place to use the “We 


are sorry” “We regret” etc., type of 
opening. After all, your customer has been 
seriously inconvenienced. 

“We are sorry that your toaster still is 
not giving you the service you have every 
right to expect.” 

“We sincerely regret the trouble and 
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SUGGESTED SOLUTION TO ADJUSTMENT 
LETTER PROBLEM 






First Claim Letter 


Mar IC, 1949 






Mears & Company 
Buffalo 
New York 






Gertiemen: 
On February |, | 








ordered a TOASTE 







electri: 
toaster from. you, priced at $10.95 and +n JRON 
WELL electric iron, at $12.95. The iron and toast, 
arrived on February 9. 

While the iron has been highly satisfactory, ¢ 





toaster has never operated properly. No 
how closely | watch the toast, the center of the 
bread is burned by the time the outer edges are 
toasted. | have used the toaster int 
throughout the past month, and each 
center of the bread has toasted more rar 
the edges. Apparently something is wro 
the heating unit. 









Even though | have had the toaster a month 
| believe some type of adjustment should 
since it has never worked properly. Will y 
please let me know whether | should retu 
you for inspection? 






Very truly yours 
Mrs. George G. Shearer 


























First Adjustment Letter 
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March 1/4 
Mrs. George G. Shearer Cf 
4752 North Woodlawn Avenue 3 
Bloomington, Indiana y 
Dear Mrs, Shearer: 





IDour th 





We are certainly glad you wrote us 
toaster you purchased recently. 







Undoubtedly some minor adjustment needs to b 
made to the heating unit. All our toasters ar 



















carefully inspected before they are packed fr J 
shipping, but it is quite possible that the heatin: Me 
unit may have been damaged in some way | Me 
transit, 
If you will return the toaster to us, we w : 
inspect it thoroughly and make any necessary ac Jim 
justments at once, free of charge. i 
Very sincerely yours, fe 

MEARS & COMPANY Be 

James L. Jackman Ga 

Adjusment Manager & 

x 
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Second Claim Letter 
April 30, 1% 






Mears & Company 
Buffalo 
New York 







Gentlemen: 


The TOASTEX toaster which you returned to me 
on March 28 still does not heat properly. The 
center of the bread is burned by the time th 
outer edges are toasted, just as it was before. 








| ordered this toaster from you on February 
On March 10 | wrote you explaining that ft 
toaster had never worked properly and that a 
parently something was wrong with the _ heating 
unit. You suggested that | send the toaster fo yo 
for inspection and necessary adjustments which 
did immediately. On March 28, you returned t 
toaster to me, saying that a few minor adju 
ments had been made to the heating unit and te § 
toaster was now functioning properly. 













The next day | again tried to prepare toast f 
breakfast and was most disappointed to find that 
if anything, the toaster heated more unsatisfactor 
than before. Repeated trials throughout the nef 
couple of weeks showed that usage was not goin 
to improve its operation. | have not used ff 
toaster since then—in fact, it has been in 1M 
shipping box for the past two weeks. 










In view of the trouble which | have experience: 
with this toaster, | should prefer not to ‘ 
being similarly inconvenienced with another toast! 
of this same model. As some time has elapse? 
since | made the purchase, | do not expect ai 
refund. However, | do believe in all fairness the 
some sort of adjustment should be made. 










| shall appreciate a prompt reply. 





Very truly yours, 
Mrs. George G. Shearer 
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CATION 


§ your letter of 
istill is not giving you satisfactory 
| But we are 
Hand trouble to write us again about it.” 


popular model 
| we can certainly understand how you must 
Sieel about the 
we were in 


}you a voucher for $10.95 


mand approved before they are o.k.’d 


B NOVEMBER, 


Second Adjustment Letter 


May 2, 1948 


ye G. Shearer 

3wn Avenue 
Indiana 

hearer: 


ertainly sorry to learn in your letter of 
at your toaster still is not giving you 

rvice. But we are very glad you took 
d : trouble to write us again about it. 


STEX has been an exceptionally popular 
our customers, but we can certainly 
how you must feel about the toaster 
f we were in your shoes, we probably 
at another toaster of the same model 
efore, we are sending you a voucher 
the price of your toaster. 


ave been one of our regular customers 
we are sure you know us too well to 
yuality of our merchandise by this one 
We know you are thoroughly familiar 
merchandise we handle. Your IRON 
tric iron is just one example of the 
»f our products. 


you are one of our regular customers 
the more chagrined that your toaster 
ve you the service you had every yht 
A sincere apology is due you and this 

nuine. We hope you will accept it in the 
n which it is given. 


Very sincerely yours 


MEARS & COMPANY 


James L. Jackman 
Adjustment Manager 


P inconvenience you have experienced with 
F your toaster.” 


Or you may use a combination type 


B opening : 


“We are 


certainly sorry to learn in 
April 30 that your toaster 
service. 


very glad you took the time 


The above opening gives you a good 


transition to the adjustment itself. 


Make the adjustment promptly; there 





thas been too much delay already in reach- 
F ing a satisfactory adjustment, though 
© time it has been due to the customer’s de- 
PF lay rather than through any fault of yours. 
® Watch your 


this 


transition ! 
“The Toaster has been an exceptionally 
with our customers, but 


toaster we sent you. If 
your shoes, we probably 
wouldn’t want another toaster of the same 
model either. Therefore, we are sending 
re ” etc. 

After the adjustment has been made, 
you may or may not desire to attempt 
some explanation of what has happened. 
os the amount of trouble she 
has had, it looks as though it may be 
rather difficult to explain satisfactorily. 


“All our toasters are carefully inspected 
| for 
shipment. We have also checked with our 
repair department and have found that 
their records show that the heating unit 
was heating evenly when we shipped your 
toaster hack to you. It may be that the 
unit was damaged in transit.” (Maybe 
this is a satisfactory explanation for you, 
but I still have some doubts lurking in 
the corner of my mind.) 

You had better make some attempt to 
resell your customer on your company 
and its merchandise. Tip—remember, she 
Was highly pleased with her iron. You 
might capitalize on this point. 

“You have been one of our regular 
Customers in the past and are thoroughly 
familiar with the high quality of mer- 
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The Ironwell 
from 


chandise which we handle. 
electric iron which you purchased 


us is just one example of the superiority 
of our products. . . ” ete. 


your closing build 


By all 
goodwill. 

“It is a pleasure to be able to repay 
you, in some measure, for the experience 
which you have had with this toaster. 

“\WWe are sure that you know us_ too 
well to judge the quality of our merchan- 
dise by this one occurrence. A_ sincere 
apology is due you, and this one is 
genuine. Won't you accept it in the spirit 
in which it is given?” 


means, make 


QPPPPPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP P PT 


Not: “We hope that this 
will be satisfactory.” 

“We trust that this adjustment will meet 
with your approval.” (You don’t sound 
too well sold on the adjustment yourself.) 

“You can be sure that you will not 
experience such inconvenience in the 
future. (Let’s not get too cocky.) 

“We sincerely hope that in your future 
orders you will not have any trouble of 
this kind with our goods.” 

“We will appreciate your notifying us 
promptly whenever you have any trouble 
with our products.” (So you are already 
anticipating future trouble!) 


arrangement 


QLPPPPPPPPPPP PPPPPPP PPP PPPP 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


PPPPP? PPP 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down seven 
single spaces from the top, set left-hand margin at 17 and begin typing, line by 


line. 


For best effect, depress shift key lock and type with capital ''X." 


Symbols: 


"5X" means strike 'X" five times; "3sp" means strike space bar three times; etc. 


Do not use variable line spacer. 


Line 

1—32sp, 3X 

2—31sp, 5X 

3—29sp, 9X 

4—27sp, 13X 

5—26sp, 14X 

6—25sp, 2X, 4sp, 11X 
7—2é6sp, 1X, 5sp, 14X 

8—25sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 13X 
9—25sp, 1X, 6sp, 13X 
10—25sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 
11—23sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 
12—23sp, 1X, 6sp, 14X 
13—23sp, 1X, 7sp, 12X 
14—17sp, 4X, 2sp, 1X, 
15—17sp, 7X, 6sp, 14X 
16—1l6sp, 8X, 5sp, 16X 
17—16sp, 29X 
18—1lé6sp, 29X 
19—13sp, 8X, Isp, 23X 
20—14sp, 4X, 4sp, 22X 
21—15sp, 1X, 5sp, 21X 
22—20sp, 5X, 2sp, 14X 
23—22sp, 1X, 4sp, 5X, 
24—20sp, 2X, 4sp, 3X, 
25—19sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 
26—18sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 
27—16sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 
28—10sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 
29—9sp, 4X, Isp, 1X, 4sp, 2X, 4sp, 27X 
30—8sp, 3X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, 3sp, 29X 
31—8sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 3sp, 29X 
32—7sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 
33—6sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 
34—5sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 
35—4sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 
36—3sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 
37—2sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 
38—Isp, 2X, Isp, 3X, Isp, 
39—Isp, 5X, 23sp, 1X, Isp, 7X 
40—4X, 26sp, 1X, Isp, 7X 
41—2X, 28sp, 1X, Isp, 7X 
42—30sp, 1X, Isp, 8X 
43—30sp, 1X, Isp, 8X 
44—29sp, 13X 
45—30sp, 12X 
46—30sp, 11X 
47—29sp, 12X 
48—27sp, 14X 
49—25sp, 16X 

50—25sp, 9X, 2sp, 5X 


2sp, 14X 
2sp, 14X 


8sp, 10X 


6sp, 13X 
9sp, 16X 
lIsp, 17X 
12sp, 19X 
10sp, 22X 


3sp, 1X, 7sp, 26X 


For a more solid effect, use the dollar mark, 








































2X, 2sp, 28X 

2X, 2sp, 27X 

2X, 2sp, 4X, Isp, 21X 

2X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 7sp, 13X 
3X, 13sp, 1X, Isp, 7X 

Isp, 2X, 16sp, 1X, Isp, 8X 

1X, 20sp, 1X, Isp, 7X 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 


issue of this magazine, 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 





Activity in the business education area 
of the audio-visual field continues to grow. 
More teacher-users, more classroom screen- 
ings, and more use of films in teacher 
training institutions results in part from 
an increase in the number of visual aids 
available. 

The following one reel, 16 mm sound 
motion pictures have recently been an- 
nounced by Coronet. They may be pur- 
chased for $45 black and white, and $90 
in color. They are available for rent 
through a number of film rental libraries. 

Installment Buying personalizes the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this common 
mode of acquiring property by presenting 
the problems which installment buying 
cause a young doctor establishing his 
practice. One outcome of this film should 
be an awareness on the part of students 
that they may place themselves in un- 
necessary difficulties through the unwise 
use of installment buying. They should 
carefully consider any installment contract 
they may contemplate signing and by figur- 
ing the interest know exactly what they 
will pay for this service. The collaborator 
was Professor Albert Haring, Indiana 
University. 

In certain courses business teachers give 
instruction which is designed to instill 
habits of thrift in their students. Motion 
pictures to assist in this process are notably 
scarce. Teachers of Junior Business 
Training particularly may be interested in 
previewing a new Coronet film entitled 
Your Thrift Habits. The purpose of the 
film is to create a desire to budget for 
systematic savings, to buy carefully, not 
to be extravagant, and to choose future 
important satisfactions rather than mere- 
tricious immediate satisfactions. The edu- 
cational collaborator was Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Director, School of Business, Simmons 
College. 

Capitalism considers important aspects of 
the capitalistic system: private property, 
profit, competition, freedom of contract, 
free enterprise, and government regulation. 
These topics are discussed through the 
medium of a high school radio forum. The 
educational collaborator was James Harvey 
Dodd, Mary Washington College. 

The Work of the Stock Exchange is 
another film which may interest some 
business teachers. 
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Teaching Aids Exchange has listed four 
new sound motion pictures as being avail- 
able: 

Modern Business Machines is a 16 mm 
sound motion picture, two reels, twenty 
minutes. This film was produced through 
the cooperaation of exhibitors in the Na- 
tional Business Show of 1947 held in San 
Francisco. It provides the student with an 
acquaintanceship knowledge of many of the 
expensive machines which cannot be af- 
forded by most schools. It emphasizes for 
both students and teachers the speed with 
which many business routines are being 
mechanized. Stella Pajunas, speed typist, 
demonstrates on the electric typewriter. 

Court Reporting states the requirements 
for becoming a court reporter. The film 
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shows actual courtroom scenes and gives 
the student an idea of the conditions of 
work in this occupation. The film stresses 
the use of stenotypy rather than conven- 
tional shorthand. 

Type Right was produced especially to 
show the proper methods for learning to 
type correctly. It demonstrates many of 
the vital points in learning to type cor- 
rectly. The demonstrator is Dr. Bryce 
Sardiga, an outstanding typist. 

Accounting and Calculating Machines 
shows in an animated sequence a compari- 
son between hand bookkeeping methods and 
machine accounting methods. The various 
types of machines are presented in such a 
way that the student receives a good idea 
of what the machine is like and the kind 
of work it performs. Screening of this 
film followed by explanations by the 
teacher should lessen complaints that the 
type of bookkeeping taught in the class- 
room has no relation to actual bookkeeping 
procedures of business. 


aa 


The American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., has 
produced a series of silent filmstrips en- 
titled Life im the United States which 
sell for $1.50 each. Included in this series 
are several which may help to teach busi- 
ness subjects: 

Department Store tells the story of a 
modern department store. It indicates 
types of jobs, in-service training programs, 
and opportunities for employment and ad- 
vancement, by following an employee from 
the time she applies for a job to her even- 
tual appointment as a buyer. Types of 
positions held by men are also depicted. 

Cotton Textile Industry presents cotton 
textile manufacture in a large plant in the 
South. This film indicates growing im- 
portance of this industry in this region, 
types of operations, working and living 
conditions of textile employees. 

The Story of Steel shows the manufac- 
ture of steel in the Pittsburgh area, the 
conditions under which the employees work 
and live, as well as typical operations in- 
volved in the making of steel. 

Oil in America tells the story of oil in 
the United States. The historical approach 
is used. The film shows location of oil 
fields, early and modern methods of refin- 
ing, and the wide variety of petroleum 
products. It stresses conservation. 

Coal Miners shows different types of 
coal mining communities, the conditions 
under which the miners work and live, as 
well as a number of the operations involved 
in mining coal. 

Railroad Transportation follows the de- 
velopment of railroad transportation from 
the early wooden coaches to the stream- 
lined trains of today. A general picture 
of a modern railroad is given. A com- 
panion filmstrip, Railroad Family, illus- 
trates many of the duties of the railroad 
engineer and other railroad workers. Other 
filmstrips in this series will be useful to 
teachers of economic geography. 

Castle Films, 445 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., has a 16 mm sound and 
color motion picture, Retailing Fish, which 


explains and gives visual illustraiions of 
modern: ways of exhibiting and selling fish 
in a retail store. 
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Filmstrips by Vera M. Falcover, 572 
pages, 6x9, illustrated, has been published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Compay, Inc, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 1: N. Y 
This book offers a detailed ana'ysis of 
several thousand filmstrips, what tiey are, 
what they are used for, and how to project 
and use them. The subject areas covered 
include agriculture and forestry, business 
fine arts, foremanship, literature, vocational 
guidance, vocational training, etc. 


Sd 


In order to provide educators with an 
up-to-date reference for the Coronet Film 
Library, Coronet has just made available 
its new 1948-49 catalog. 

In addition to a short description of each 
production, the catalog includes the recom. 
mended grade levels for which each film 
is designed, the educational collaborator 
(each recognized as a leading subject. 
matter specialist), length and price. One 
section of the catalog is devoted to infor 
mation on Coronet’s arrangements for pur 
chase, lease-purchase and preview; also a 
list of the rental sources for these 16 mm 
sound-motion pictures is provided. A 
“Utilization Chart” in the back of the 
catalog lists the films alphabetically and 
suggests areas of study in which each i 
useful. 

Copies of this new catalog are now avail. 
able without cost upon request to Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NEW YORK BUSINESS SHOW EXHIBITS 
LATEST EQUIPMENT 


Mass production and engineering tech: 
niques of the factory, which have beet 
applied successfully to the office, key 
noted the 40th National Business Show, 
held in New York City October 4 
through October 30. 

More than 100 exhibitors displayed 
the latest in office equipment which ha 
been designed not only from the stané 
point of mechanical speed and efficieng 
but also from the standpoint of eye ap 
peal. This year’s show featured higt 
speed and electronic devices w 
greatly increase human output < 
ficiency. Equipment also was_ showt 
which reduces fatigue and increases tht 
earning potential of the office worker. 

An example of the mass producing 
type of machine which was on display 
at the 40th National Business Shows 
the electric collator which relieves tht 
office worker of the tedium of collating 
hundreds of sets of papers and does if 
at a volume and speed much greate 
than human capacity. Another is thi 
automatic typewriter which takes ove} 
the boring job of typing hundreds of 
form letters and turns them out mong 
quickly and perfectly than any humag 
There was also on display a letter oper? 
er which opens mail at lightning spee 
more quickly than human eye can f 
low. 

In addition, the latest in calculating 
machines, accounting machines 2! 
equipment, dictation and communtig 
tion instruments, office furniture @ 
cabinets and a host of special serv! 
equipment that covers office procedur 
from incoming mail to the last bills 
record or posting made during the day 
were shown. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





WHAT IS A 


An interesting technique for sales im- 
provement has been undertaken by Wolf 
and Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
reported in a recent issue of the NRDGA 


Personnel Service.* 


This department store conducted over a 
period of several weeks a series of meet- 
ings to discuss the subject of “The Wolf 
and Dessauer Model Salesperson” and to 
sponsor a contest to select such a person 
from among the salesforce. The meetings 
were devoted to discussing the character- 
istics of a model salesperson, and covered 
separately such topics as: an effective ap- 
proach, effective merchandise presentation, 
and courtesy to customers. An interesting 
aspect of the discussjons was the consider- 
ation of the model salesperson not only 
from the viewpoint of a customer, but in 
the eyes of fellow workers as well 


Qualities Salespeople Want 


Here are the ten qualities the salespeople 
considered as a result of a series of dis- 
cussions to be most desirable in their fel- 
low salespeople : 

1. Is congenial and happy on the job. 


1 January-February, 1948, pp. 21-22. 


UNION ACTIVITY 


In the March, 1948 issue of the JoURNAL, 
this page consisted of an article entitled 
“What Should We Teach About Unioniza- 
tion?” Since then, some teachers have 
raised the question of just how widespread 
unionization in retailing is, and it seems 
appropriate to attempt to answer that ques- 
tion in summary form. 

A recent issue of Printers’ Ink* contains 
an article presenting in considerable detail 
the present status of unionization among 
salespeople, and the statistics used here are 
taken from that valuable article. 


Two Unions Most Active 


The most active union among salespeople 
employed in retail stores is the United 
Retail Wholesale and Department Store 
Emplovees of America, affiliated with the 

. I. O. Chartered in 1937, this union is 
headed by Samuel Wolchok with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Its latest mem- 
bership statement, made in 1946, is 125,000 
members : 40,000 in department stores, and 
45.000 in other retailing establishments. 

The URWDSEA claims local organiza- 
tions in 100 cities in 32 states and Canada. 
It has been particularly successful in or- 
ganizing department store salespeople, with 
John Wanamaker in New York its largest 
store thus far organized. Other large New 
York stores organized in part are Macv’s, 
Bloomingdale’s, and Gimbel’s. The Fair 
1948, Bertrand R. Canfield, 


An Outline of the 
97-105. 


*Union- 


2 May 28, 
Present 


ization of Salesmen- 


Situation,” pp. 34, 35, 
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""MODEL SALESPERSON''? 


2. Observes store rules and regulations. 

3. Willingly does his share of the stock 
work. 

4. Willingly works as a member of the 
team—doesn’t have to “star.” 

5. Shows respect for the stock of other 
co-workers. 

6. Is considerate of the feelings of other 
co-workers. 
7. Is willing to do more than 
by.” 

8. Never grabs sales. 

9. Is willing to help others in emergen- 
cies. 

10. Will treat my customers, 
sence, as I would treat them. 

The problems of helping new or pros- 
pective salespeople to understand their own 
responsibilities as members of a store or 
department staff have often been neglected, 
with the result that the new people are 
less happy and far less effective than they 
should be. Possibly a teaching technique 
such as that outlined here could be useful 
in school salesmanship classes in discussing 
the attributes of a good salesperson both 
from the viewpoint of the typical customer 
and the others who have to work with him. 


“just get 


in my ab- 


IN RETAILING 


(Chicago), R. H. White Corporation 
(Boston), the Outlet (Providence), and 
Kaufmann’s (Pittsburgh) also are organ- 
ized by this union. 

Competing with this union for employees 
in retail organizations is the Retail Clerks 
International Association, affiliated with the 
A. Brot 'L., and formerly known as the 
Retail Clerks National Protective Associa- 
tion. This union has grown from a total 
membership of less than 300 in 1881 to a 
stated membership of 150,000 in the United 
States in 1947. Its recent growth has been 
tremendous, with a gain of 73 per cent 
claimed just since 1945. 

There are, of course, many other unions 
having contracts with stores for employees 
in various other kinds of retail work: de- 
livery drivers, elevator operators, elec- 
tricians, and maintenance employees, for 
example. One of the major problems of 
store managements is the tremendous com- 
plexity of dealing with perhaps dozens of 
unions representing various groups of em- 
ployees. 


Unionization Obstacles 
Currently, the most aggressive union 


activity in the sales field is in retailing or- 
department, 


ganizations, particularly spe- 
cialty, and chain stores, which have the 
largest potential membership. Although 


union organizers have sought to make the 
most of the limitations of retail work as 
compared with other business and industrial 
vocations, they have not been as successful 
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as might have been expected. ‘he rapii 
improvements in the conditions 0f retgj 
work—quite possibly brought on at legs 
in part by the prospect of unio) ization— 
provide one substantial reason for this Jin 
ited growth. There has been a conside 
able lack of interest in unions als» becays 
of the individualistic nature chavacterist 
of good salespeople, and because for 
many women retail work is too temporar 
to have some of its long-term « cawback 
taken more seriously. 

Although unionization is spreacing quit 
rapidly in department and chain store 
these two types of units comprise less th; 
a tenth of the total number of retail esta 
lishments. It is anticipated that union gp. 
tivity in the small retail units which com 
prise the heart of American retailing yj} i 
of necessity be very slow if indeed an} 
progress will be made at all. 

Whatever its immediate progress, hoy 
ever, unionization in retailing is one of th 
many fields concerning which teachers | 
retailing will want to keep well informed 
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— —— eal except July aif 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October | 
+1 al too 
State of Pennsylvania | .. desk, 7 
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Public in and for t 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeare 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been di 
sworn according to law, deposes and _ says th 
he is the Publisher of THE JOURNAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION and ‘that the fol 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and beli¢ 
a true statement of the ownership, manage 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc, (fF 
the aforesaid publication for the date t 
the above caption, required by the Act of Au 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of M 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal I 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
form, to wit: 

1. That the 
lisher, editor, managing 
manager are: Publisher, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; tor 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilke 
Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tret 


Before me, a Notary 


























addresses of the 
editor, and_ busi 
Robert C. “ 





names and 

























































/met. 








The 









' student: 


adjustm 


Mido. In 
Uthat im 





marked 






way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, P: 
Business Manager, Robert C._ Trethaway, 5. The + 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a om of schoc 
poration, its name and address must be stat . 
aa also immediately thereunder the names @ It 1S 30 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding « : 
per cent or more of total amount of stock A simpl 
not owned by a corporation, the names and : 
dresses of the individual owners must be gives hown Ti 
If owned by a firm, company, or other uninc® ’ 
porated concern, its name and address, as we adjust tt 
as those of each individual member, must * 
given.) Robert C, Trethaway, 512 Brooks Bui rom the 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, # 
other security holders owning or holding ! 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgage Here 
or other securities are: (If there are none, § 
state.) None. j : desk offe 

4. That the two paragraphs above, giving ™@ 
names of the owners, stockholders, and _ sec 
holders, if any, contain not only the list | 
stockholders and security holders as they appe‘gy® Increc 
upon the genet od — company but also, in ca* 
where the stockholder or security holder apped 

Mt" More 





upon the books of the company as trustee or 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of t 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraj 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full kno 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and of 
ditions under which stockholders and _ secur'f 
holders do not appear upon the books of ! 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 1! 
capacity other than that of a bona fide own 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that # 
other person, association, or corporation has # 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bo 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) ROBERT C, TRETHAW AY, 

Publish 

this i 





















before me 
J. A. WILLIAMS 
Notary Pu 
15, 1951.) 


Sworn to and subscribed 
day of September, 1948. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 





A RECAST OF THE BUSINESS EDUCATION SERVICE 


The broad field of business education, 
including vocational training for both office 
and distributive occupations, accompanied 
by general business information and skills, 
constitutes an important service to the 
nation. In recognition of this, government 
facilities for business education have been 
established. Responsibility for such gov- 
ernment cooperation is centered in the 
Business Education Service, Vocational 
Education Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Vocational Education is one of the eight 
divisions of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Within it, as a Division, there exist five 
Services known as: Agricultural Education, 
Business Education, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Trade and Industrial Education, and 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 
The Business Education Service may be 
sub-divided into these major areas of at- 
tention: Adult Education, Program Plan- 
ning, and Research. Certain over-all func- 
tions, such as conference leading, co-spon- 
sorship with business and industrial associ- 
ations in the making and editing of studies, 
guidance by mail, service on joint commit- 
tees of national and regional agencies and 
groups whose activities deal with or have a 
direct bearing on problems in business edu- 
cation, participation on programs, publica- 
tion and other dissemination of materials 
and information, characterize the Service 
as a whole. 

When legal functions of a government 
bureau for education were created. they 
were defined in The Organic Act of 1867 as 
responsibilities for collecting data, conduct- 
ing investigations, and generally promoting 
the cause of education in the United 
States. Later acts necessitated special serv- 
ices in connection with federal grants to 
states for vocational training. 


And So The Story Grows 


The Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 specified 
that the Office of Education, as now con- 
stituted, must “make or cause to have made 
studies, investigations, and reports, with 
particular reference to their use in aiding 
the States in the establishing of vocational 
schools and classes, in giving instruction in 

commercial pursuits,” and in “de- 
termining requirements upon commercial 
workers.” An immediate result was that a 
Special Agent for Commercial Education 
was appointed to the then Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. A year later, 
the position was enlarged to Assistant Di- 
rector for Commercial Education, and three 
years after that a Chief was named to the 
Commercial Education Service. 

Under provisions of the George-Deen 
Act. new responsibilities arose which were 
set forth in a revised Statement of Policies 
for the Administration of Vocational Edu- 
cation, February, 1937. The next Septem- 
ber, an executive order authorized that the 
Commercial Education Service be broad- 
ened to become the Business Education 
Service because of the duties devolving 
upon that office for administering the pro- 
gram of vocational training for the dis- 
tributive occupations and for rendering 
advisory services and conducting studies 
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and investigations in all phases of business 
education. 

In 1946 the needs were spelled out fur- 
ther for assisting states, under the George- 
3arden Act, in developing and maintaining 
programs of training for the distributive 
occupations, and for cooperating with na- 
tional and inter-state agencies and groups, 
public and private, in activities relating to 
the training of distributive workers. This 
has required another revision of the State- 
ment of Policies bulletin, which soon is due 
for release. 

The responsibilities of the Office of 
Education to business education in general, 
however, have remained the same over the 
years. Some idea of the extent of needs 
may be gauged through a recent estimate 
of only the secondary level of education, 
made by the Business Education Service, 
of enrollments in business education on a 
nation-wide basis. The enrollment estimate 
is that of business subjects and not of in- 
dividual enrollees. It is well known that, 
usually, a business student enrolls for one 
or more business subjects. The number 
of subject enrollments, therefore, is a mul- 
tiple outcome of the number of student 
choices among the business curricula. 

To the total of almost six million esti- 
mated enrollments in business subjects on 
the secondary school level, should be added 
the numbers, not included in this estimate, 
of subject enrollments in private business 


schools, junior colleges, colleges, teacher 
training institutions, and _ universities 
throughout the nation. The gathering of 


such data might form the basis of a re- 
search problem for an association, agency, 
or group with facilities and funds for con- 
ducting a national survey 


ESTIMATED FIGURES OF ENROLLMENTS _IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION SUBJECTS AMONG SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS*, IN FEBRUARY 1948. 





Estimated 
Number 

of Subject 

Enrollments 


“ype. Ss of 
High seh Programs 
in Business Education 
A. Non-reimbursed from federal funds 
1, Prevocational, exploratory, and 
general 
2. Office training 


2,760,000 


MR. BORORTROMNE 6 oc oc ccccces 1,825,000 
b. Bookkeeping ...........+0. 857,000 
c. Clerical-Machine .......... 125,000 
3. Cooperative retailing and _ sales- 
RUMTRENTEDD: 0.3.05 Sein 59% 43,000 
B. Reimbursed from federal funds for 
1. Distributive training 
a. Evening extension ......... 140,996 
b, Part-time extension ....... 77,724 
c. Part-time cooperative ...... 16,421 


Trade and Industrial Education 
a. Cooperative office training. 6,587 


b. Cooperative store training. 2,480 
Cc. Continua ation office training. 15,019 
d. Continuation store training. 1,475 


Total: 5,870,702 





*The number of high schools in the United 
States, including public high schools (25,123) and 
private high schools (3,011), is 28,134. 


National Workshop Conference 


The clearest reflection of professional 
progress in the program of training for 
occupations was seen at the 1948 National 


Workshop Conference called in May a 
Washington, D. C., by the Assistant Com. 
missioner of Vocational Education afte 
consideration of recommendations made by 
the various regional conferences of state 
supervisors and teacher trainers. Resources 
of the staff of the Business FE lucation 
Service and of the entire Vocatio:.al Diy. 
sion were made available. 

This Workshop followed the gencral plan 


used in the first National Workshop Con. 


ference held in 1939 by the Business Edy. 
cation Service at Dunwoody Ins ‘itute jp 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Each  confere 
selected one or more committees in which 
to work on some major problem of the 
distributive program. Each committe f 


made a tentative report after two weeks 
of intensive study. Personnel in at ‘endance 
at the conference were represent itive of 
most of the states, the District of Colun- 
bia, and Hawaii. 


The Workshop Committee on Public Re- 
lations produced a manual for planning, 
scheduling, and coordinating public rela- 
tions in distributive education. Member: § 
of the group that dealt with Problems in 


the Cooperative Part-time Program worked 


mainly as subcommittees. Some of their 
reports will be combined into a_ unified 
presentation, and others incorporated int 
those of the Committees on Supervisior 
and on Evaluation. Another major com: 
mittee studied and reported on the long- 
range program on the adult level. Teacher 
Training was the subject of investigatio 
by a seventh large committee group. Al 
committee reports may be issued finally in 
printed form, after further editing by th 
members and chairmen. This month the 
were scheduled for discussion on the cor: 
vention program of the American Voce 
tional Association. 


Adult Education, Research, and Plannin 


The record of the Adult Program of the 
3usiness Education Service embraces a 
important number of course outlines, train 
ing programs, and instructional manual: 
produced in cooperation with business an’ 
trade associations, and industrial organiza 
tions. Prominent among these may } 
cited the Retail Job Analysis and Evalu 
ation, which was a joint study, publishe 
in 1946 by the Store Management and Per & 
sonnel Groups of the National Retail Dr 
Goods Association. Collaboration has bee 
afforded the National Ice Marketing Ir 
stitute, which maintains a training depart 
ment in Washington for ice operators ove! 
the country with a close two-weeks cours 
in merchandising, supervision, selling, at! 
personnel selection and training. A cours 
outline on Human Relations was produce! 
in 1948. 

Another type of cooperation in studies 
is that afforded through the use of th 
physical facilities of the Business Educa- 
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1947 by the teacher-trainer at the Univer 


sity of Texas in cooperation 
state’s Board for Vocational Education 
initiated “another step in the advance of tlt 
Distributive Education Job Study Pre 
gram.” The work on this manual, as © 
many previous and similar projects, We 
done in the offices and through the use @ 
the facilities of the U. S. Office of Ett 
cation. Delta Pi Epsilon last spring int 
ated and became the co-sponsor of a pit 
liminary study of general or basic busine’ 
education conducted by a specialist attache! 
to the Business Education Service durit 
that period. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIO! 
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A third type of cooperative arrangement 
fies is that which occurs through 
‘ng of leave to specialists on the 
nduct studies and collaborate in 
the writing of instructional materials for 
trade anni business associations. The Joint 
Commitice on Education of the American 
Hotel Association and the Hotel Greeters 
f America provided such an opportunity 





Blast sun ee, the results of which are 
B chown in the form of two new fall publica- 


tions of 2 course and a manual in the adult 
business Hg raining field. 

Research services have produced an ex- 
tensive file of printed bibliographies of pro- 
fessional interest to business teachers. 
These list government publications, busi- 
ness periodicals, and free and inexpensive 
materials in the specialized offerings of 


S bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, and 


tative of B like subjects. Miscellaneous publications 


on specific phases of business education 


Bhave apt peared under titles, a few among 


which are: Mise. 3154—Equipment and 
Supplies for Business Education, Misc. 
3158—Selecting a Business Career, Misc. 


5 3257—Business Experience for Business 
S Teachers, and Misc. 3266—Community Re- 
iP lationships in Business Education. 

of their Bi 

1 unifie/ Pedone in advance by the staff for approval 
Phy the U. S. Office. Invitations from State 
)Departments of Vocational Education and 
Mregional groups for consultative assistance 
Hin program planning constitute another 
outlet. 


Program planning for the Service is 


Promoting Democracy 
Practical suggestions for students, teach- 
ers, administrators, and other community 
leaders, contained in Bulletin No. 10 of 


pthe Office of Education for Making De- 
Smocracy Work and Grow include several 
: procedures to be applied to life problems 
through business education. An equally 
recent report on Life Adjustment Educa- 
the PH tion is concerned with the 60 per cent of 
races a FFal] American youth who do not remain in 
school for preparation in the skilled trades 
yor for college careers. Here again, busi- 
Sness education is involved as one of the 
potential areas of citizenship adjustment. 


Business education in various forms and 


and te p for people of nearly all age levels, as 
piuoed from Vocational Education in the 
i Years Ahead, makes an important contri- 
bution to the general education program 


| of most junior and senior high schools, and 


\s one of the major fields of instruction in 
many vocational schools and institutes. It 
is offered also through correspondence- 


fe study schools, in part-time and evening ex- 
> tension classes, and in training departments 


of distributive, industrial, financial, public 


-Pa service, and government organizations, as 
ey well as in collegiate schools of business 


and other specialized institutions. Enrolled 
in business courses are, perhaps, 25 percent 


a : of the 7 million youth of the land. It 


easily may be assumed that education for 
business is of deep and permanent import 
mM preparation for and in preservation of 
the American way of life for which our 
government stands, 

Note: A detailed treatment of Services of the 
U. S. Office of Education Available to Business 
Education, is given by Dr. J. C. Wright in the 
4th Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture, with an 


Introduction by B. Frank Kyker, and published 
in 1945, 
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‘lo simplify the teaching and learning of— 








BUSINESS MACHINES 


Grecc has published seven “How to Use’ texts for learning the 
operation of business machines. They are listed below. Each book 
in the series is a text-workbook that provides everything the learner 
needs—background information about the machine . . . step-by-step 
instructions for operating it . . . exercises composed of actual business 


problems . . . appropriate business forms and papers . . . illustrations. 


While it is helpful for the teacher to be an expert machine operator, it 
is not essential that he be if he has the helpful use of these competent 
“self instructors.” These books may be used with any instruction plan 
—model-office, battery, apprentice, or rotation plan. They can be used 
in any course in which machine operation is important. A teacher's 


manual and key is available for use with each book in this series. 


Title Author Lessons 


How to Do Billing or Invoicing........Stern and Stern.....20....... 


How to Use Business Machines; Brief 
tes aie onesie ;...Fasnacht .......... 


How to Use the Adding Machine, 
Selective Keyboard ...........4.-.-- Potter and Stern....10....... 


How to Use the Adding Machine, Ten- 
ey INCyD0aEC: oo kicks sieve sescses Potter and Stern... . 


How to Use the Calculator and 
Comptometer (Second Edition)...... Meehan ...........20....... 


How to Use Crank-Driven Calculators....Stuart and Stern....20....... 


How to Use Duplicating Machines......Alexander ......... 20°: 


W rertuer you are planning a full course of training in 

all of these important office machines or are planning 
special instruction in just one or two of them, obtain an 
examination copy of the texts in which you are interested. 
Note how complete these books are, how teachable, how 


learnable. Write to the nearest Gregg office—today! 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Gregg Texts 
Make Teaching New York 16 Boston 16 
and Learning 
Easier Chicago 3 Dallas 1 








San Francisco2 Toronto5 London, WC, 1 
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+ ¢ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS 


by Philip S. Pepe 


+ 





In a recent New Jersey business educa- 
tion survey 79 teachers asked for closer 
cooperation between business and educa- 
tion, and 67 of them asked for a state di- 
rector for business education. The fact 
that the teachers themselves asked for 
supervision is noteworthy. 


> “> > 


While visiting the lighting company of 
a Midwestern city, the writer had oc- 
casion to talk with a young lady who had 
requested transfer from her secretarial 
position to that of demonstrator of elec- 
tric machines. After watching her run 
a bundle of wash through an_ electric 
washing machine, an electric drying ma- 
chine, and an electric ironer, the writer 
asked her way she preferred doing demon- 





Her 
was that she liked to meet a lot of peo- 
ple, but on questioning her further we felt 
the real reason was that she could keep 


strating to secretarial work. reason 


her family wash current—it was her laun- 
dry she was doing during the demonstra- 
tion, 


¢ + + 


American business is investing a record- 
breaking 18% billion dollars in new plant 
facilities and equipment this vear—2'% 
billions more than last year. Education 
too needs plant facilities—11 billion dollars 
worth. The valuation of construction con- 
tracts awarded for public education fa- 
cilities for the first 6 months of 1948 was 


only %4 billion dollars. 
5 a4 a 
There are six school fires every day, 


on an average, the National Fire Protec- 
tive Association tells us—1,650 daily fires 
in all. The U. S. fire loss for 1947 was 
equal to the combined assessed property 
valuations of the entire states of Kansas, 
Vermont, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 


> > os 


About 10 million voung voters cast their 
first’ Presidential ballot on November 2. 


¢* ¢ 


More than 75 per cent of U. S. families 
own some life insurance—thus making life 
insurance the most common medium for 
savings. Next comes U. S. Government 
3onds, owned by 50 per cent of U. S. 
families. 
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Here are some notes for teachers of typ- 
ing, secretarial practice, and office prac- 
tice on innovations and improvements in 
modern office machines : 

(1) There are now three makes 
electric typewriters on the market: Rem- 
ington, International Business Machines, 
and Underwood. 

(2) The Dictaphone Corporation has in- 
troduced a device called the Memobelt— 
a small plastic belt which records dicta- 
tion and which can be mailed or filed. 

(3) SoundScriber Corporation now of- 


ol 


fers to users of its dictation recording 
machines a device called the Sound- 
eraser. This device removes recording 


from a disc by means of a spinning proc- 
The old disc can be used for new 
dictation, 

(4) An Addresso-typist permits com- 
plete typing of a letter from start to finish 
without manual attention. It types about 
200 letters an average day and can ad- 
dress 1,200 envelopes in the same period. 
It contains a dual roll, similar to a 
player-piano music roll, on one side of 
which is the letter, on the other side ad- 
dresses. The machine automatically selects 
from one side, then the other, when a 
letter is being typed. 

(5) Push-button typing is also featured 
in the Robotyper, a machine on which an 
electric typewriter is mounted and which 
iurns out 200 letters a day by using the 
plaver piano roll principle. The typist in- 


ess. 


serts only the salutation of the letter, 
pushes a button, and the electric type- 
writer, which is operated from the roll, 
completes the letter at about three times 
the speed of average tvpists \ single 
typist can operate four Robotypers set up 
as a battery. 
5 ¢ + 

The writer, who frequently has oc- 
casion to travel via the air lanes, never 
ceases to marvel at the conveniences and 


the luxuries that have been incorporated 


ee 
me 4 


into the modern “flying machine.”  Ke- 
cently, at 20,000 feet above terrafirma, the 
writer was enlightened to the fact that the 
airliner was carrying, among other things, 
some 1,000 pieces of buffet equipment, 
weighing 500 pounds, for the dining con- 
venience of the 52 passengers aboard. One 
large airline estimates that it serves 309,- 
000 gallons of coffee in the course of a 
year ! 


THE PREFERRED pin 


FOR 
BUSINESS 


Ksterbrook is the ideal fountain 


_pen for business... because you 


can fit it with the right point for 
any business writing need. 


For taking shorthand there’s an 
approved point for both Gregg 
(#1555) and Pitman (#9128), 


Other special points for the Ester. 
_brook Pen include: #1550 (book. 


keeping), #9550 (accounting) and 
#9461 (manifolding). 


Try an Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
Fit it with precisely the right point 
for the way you write. See for your- 
self why Esterbrook is preferred 
for business writing all over the 
world. The Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 





NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 





TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 








RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING—INTRODUCTORY 
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597 pages, size 6” x 9”. Published 1947 


This text with its many extra features practical for both students and 
teachers (see list below) is a masterpiece in its field. 


¢ Relatively short chapters, each covering a single point or a group of 
related topics 


¢ Discussion and review questions to emphasize important points 
¢ Optional drills on each phase of arithmetic used in bookkeeping 
¢ Suggested penmanship practice 


¢ A complete set of supplementary practice materials 


See for yourself why so many teachers of elementary bookkeeping have en- 
thusiastically adopted and endorsed it. Investigate the value of the care- 
fully planned Practice Materials, Progress Tests and the Teacher’s Manual. 


Write for your free examination today! 





= Announcung 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING—ADVANCED 


By Ernest A. Zelliot & Walter E. Leidner; Edited by H. A. Finney 


576 pages (estimated) 6” x 9” 


This new text, now in print, provides complete training for advanced 
students. Especially helpful is the well organized TEACHER’S MANUAL, 
and the TEACHER’S KEY to the problems to be worked out by the 


student. 


There are also available outlines of chapters to study for courses of vary- 
ing length. This text can be easily adapted to the needs of individual 
classes and students. 


. The practice material consists of 1 Practice Materials Book and 2 Practice 


Sets, a partnership and corporation set. 


Write for your free examination copy to be taken from the first press run 






- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





THE JUMPING JACK IN BUSINESS 
Reprinted by Permission of the Author, Dr. Douglas J. Wilson, and of Canadian Business 


Occasionally a student in the classroom displays the tendencies described so vividly 
in the article which follows. Or, a pupil may be forced to work in school or on the 
job under the direction of a person who might be labelled "The Jumping Jack in 
Business." At any rate, this type of person should be analyzed for the quality of the 


service he offers to his job. 


The characteristics of Mr. Peppy Gogetter are easily recognizable in the story 
written of his activities, and the discussion which follows, although written in gen- 
eralities, may be helpful in class discussion of this personality type. 

Dr. Douglas J. Wilson is a member of the editorial staff of the Montreal Daily Star 


and has had considerable experience in psyc 


hology and Hi Nine or ten 





essays on the subject of temperament in business have been written by Dr. Wilson, of 


which "The Jumping Jack in Business" is one. 


“Some jobs demand a high degree of en- 
ergy; speed and dispatch are required. 
Uther types of work stress accuracy or 
consistency of performance. In _ placing 
people on various tasks, one should know 
something about these and other ‘dynamic’ 
phases of personality as well as the normal 
demands of the proposed occupation. 


Meet Mr. Peppy Gogetter 


“Tf we look in on Mr. Peppy Gogetter, 
we can get a better notion of how some 
human dynamos work. On his way into his 
building he nods to everybody, calling most 
of the attendants by their first names. Since 
he usually gets in at the last minute, he 
does one of two things after coming up 
the last few steps three at a time. Either 
he slams the door with a resounding crash 
or he leaves it wide open. 

“Before he is well into his office he has 
noted fifty things. The room is stuffy, no 
one has changed the date on the calendar 
yet, the new girl has a different pair of 
shoes on. Throwing his coat on a table, 
he begins his day’s work by upsetting the 
orderly pile of work set out by his stenog- 
rapher. Before the poor girl has a chance 
to tell him, in answer to a sharp question, 
why she believes the home team lost last 
night, he has already started on what he 
would do in Palestine if he were in charge. 
He looks at his watch and thinks of morn- 
ing coffee. 

“Tt should be pointed out that the pre- 
vious secretary of Mr. Gogetter had a re- 
lapse and is even now at a rest home that 
he, of course, suggested. He is nothing if 
he is not resourceful. When evening comes, 
he will compel two or more of his friends 
to come home with him and look over his 
chicken raneh. He took that up after he 
gave up oil painting. Perhaps he can use 
the machine shop that he set up two winters 
ago for making roosts. We don’t need to 
follow our friend any further to get a pic- 
ture of a big bundle of energy, saying 
everything, doing everything, belonging to 
everything—nothing but a thyroid on the 
rampage. 


What Are the Symptoms? 


“The restless kind described above are 
said to have manic symptoms; not manic in 
the sense of being so disturbed that they 
require medical treatment or psychiatric 
care, but showing many typical forms of 
behavior. The production or output of a 
manic person can be tremendous and he 
actually works best under great pressure. 
He tends to be very talkative and is a poor 
one to keep his own counsel. 

“Gogetters are not good at concentration. 
If they do happen to take up chess, they 
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will want to move quickly. ‘I would rather 
lose ten fast games than win one slow, 
stuffy affair, Mr. Gogetter will tell you. 
This has important implications for acci- 
dent proneness. (In clerical work an acci- 
dent appears as a mistake.) 

“In a preliminary interview he will show 
up fairly well, unless his incessant activity 
is so pronounced as to make one detect his 
nervousness. We have already noted his 
alertness ; he will take in the interview situ- 
ation at a glance. He may have found the 
weakness in the interviewer’s armor before 
the latter has said a word. We noted also 
his inherent ability to dramatize. If ever 
there was a person to play on the emotions 
of another, with all the stops out, it will 
be Mr. Gogetter. That is one reason why, 
on the whole, he is so popular and well- 
liked. 

“The shrewd interviewer will know, 
however, that before him sits a bundle of 
mixed blessings. The applicant’s drive, en- 
ergy, alertness and extroversion will serve 
many good purposes, especially in aggres- 
sive occupations like selling. These quali- 
ties may also be serious liabilities. For the 
Peppy Gogetters are notoriously the brooms 
that sweep clean only while they are new. 

“Tt is safe to generalize that the people 
with a predominance of manic trends are 
not ideal workers for those jobs where the 
tempo is set by machinery. It is upon tasks 
that offer novelty and variation that they 
thrive. When these are denied by the na- 
ture of the work, one of two things must 
happen. Either the person moves around a 
great deal, always optimistically affirming 
that the new job is the “best yet,” or else 
the person finds diversion in a multitude of 
outside interests. 


‘Who Is Mr. Peppy Gogetter? 

“Tt must not be supposed that all eng. 
getic people are prone to all the shortegm. 
ings and limitations mentioned. \fter all 
there is an indefinable factor ©! contr) 
whereby an individual with insight masters 
the easy trend and works towards a mop | 
effective one. Moreover, when tlic mildy # 
manic folk do get a grip on th mselves H 
they are very useful and popula: people} 
Diagnosis and suggestions for improvemen 
require individual analysis by professionals 

“Tn the clinical cases that have come yy. f 
der my observation I have noted that reg. f 
lessness in sleeping is frequent. The pers 
finds it hard to get to sleep. He drives hin. | 
self until the last minute; he has so may} 
irons in the fire that he can scarcely drop [ 
things and go to bed. As soon as he puts 
his foot on the bottom step of his home 
he will recall that he missed the final score 
of the game. He must get it; another iten } 
of stimulation! Inevitably he spends th fj 
first part of the night relaxing sufficiently 
for sleep to set in. When morning come 
he is as dull and sleepy as though he half} 
only slept four hours, which is about what | 
he did sleep—soundly. f 


What Is the Remedy? 


“If these things be true, we could gen 
eralize that the manic temperament neets | 
to practice relaxation. It is understimtly 
tion rather than overexcitement that is it 
dicated. It is noteworthy that the mor 
fatigued they become, the more they wil} 
endeavor to keep up the pace. Why mor 
of them don’t develop high blood pressure} 
is hard to understand. 

“This hint for more restful pursuits ani 
more time to slow up before retiring may}7 
be followed by the suggestion that the ex} 
uberant enthusiast should begin to budge 
his activities. He should take a firm stan} 
against joining any more committees, gle 
clubs and ping-pong tournaments. 

“By all means, he must have some outles 
for his cascading spirits, but they shoul i 
be rationed. It is the dissipation of inter} 
ests that leaves the manic so exhausted a} 
times; it also begets a less favorable rept} 
tation for him in the opinion of a senidt} 
officer in his company.” 





Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


June 27 to August 5, 1949 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Also 
skill development in shorthand and typewriting. Outstand- 
ing faculty. During the last two summers, teachers at- 
tended from every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


37 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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spends th general ledger is eliminated. Therefore, a knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
— Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course includes com- 
plete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it provides information 
for the preparation of tax returns; it affords complete financial control of the business unit. 
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oO MS)TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATING STAND 


eo | Dewey 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 





id les strating Stand has been designed 

ee pe , to meet the demand for the fast S h ort h an d 

ley shoul f growing, popular method of 

1 of inter |e freak audio-visual training. The stand : ~ ° ° ° 
hausted ¢/) Jeawoe is solidly built, eliminating YOU CAN attain appropriate speed with 
e m ‘ ‘ ' wobble and vibration and fea- . * P . . : nc - 
able rep i beh a Gilt tunes of elle | superior accuracy in substantially 
(oo a: ability from 32 to 44 inches. less time. 


Free rolling caster wheels make 
it easily portable and permit | : si , nmi 
niin ti db disectivan fer Whether your students want an accurate 
demonstration purposes. '| and dependable system of shorthand for voca- 

The instructor stands at the | . i a? ~~ . 

Medel 18 naeelinn snk Gommmmeine den tional use, or merely an effective and reliable 
Wood Top proper typing technique in view system for personal use, DEWEY is the answer 
Metal Base of the entire class. Teaching is ; * , 

cdsiee —~ tensile: to. taster. you have been looking for— 

Models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are | Simpler and more accurate 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are , i 
furnished in oak, mahogany or WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
walnut. Write today for full AND A FREE COPY OF 


information and prices. 





“4 first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 
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COMPANY | Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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E. O. Fenton, President 
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National Council of Business Schools 
pproved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


REPUTATION 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Stree: 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
ri-Cities 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DYKE ano SPENCER 


Professional Business Training 
STANDARD 
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BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 








Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 





Specialized Professional Training 


KANSAS CITY 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretarial, 

Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 

Business Institute Building 


770 N, Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce q 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 
Operation 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 








Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Secretarial, Accounting, Business 
Administration 


THE KELLEY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1312 Main St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Courses: 





STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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usiness Universi, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 

Courses Accredited and Approved 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
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Missouri 
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Secretarial Courses 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
W. M. Wootton, President 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 
PARKS 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
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training 


1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 
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THE ROBERT MORRIS SCHOOL 
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ness practice offering courses in Accounting, 

Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
related subjects. 


William Penn Hotel Bidg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod: 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


OCHESTER INSTITUT 
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UNIVERSITY 
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COLLESE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
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13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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» « BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





— 


| this department. 
a 
' Among the interesting comments, we 
Pave received on the discussion of “in 
Pother words” which appeared in our Oc- 
tober number, the suggestion has been 
‘nade that we reprint the following poem 
Nrom the October 9, 1948 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. \t is reprinted 
by special! permission of The Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 1948 by The 
Curtis. Publishing Company. 


REDUNDANT 
by Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 





The man I hate explains a fact 
In simple words, and _ then, 
Beginning with “in other words,” 
Goes through the thing again. 


] hate this man because I know 
He thinks that I am dense — 
In other words, he seems to think 





I haven’t any sense. 
7 
0.—Miss asks: “Which pronuncia 
tion ts better advertise’ment or adver 


tisement? I find that dictionaries are in 
disagreement on this point.” 
-Adver’tisement is preferred. 

* 


O0—Miss G. D. K. sends the following 
very wteresting letter which we only have 
space available to print in part: “For some 
reason the adolescent mind loves slang. In 
fact, there is something of a philological 
Hervor on the subject among the students 
of our particular school. Most of the 
speie in our community are in a state 
it perpetual alarm about this, but I try 
to remind them quite calmly that the slang 
extravagance is generally dissipated when 
= students meet the responsibilities of 
> business world. Recently it has 
ole to me that this intense interest in 
language—however doubtful the quality— 
might be guided into a more practical chan- 
nel. The youngsters seem to like espe- 
cially slang which they deem of late vint- 
age and unknown to either the faculty or 
to their parents. I therefore put my hunch 
into operation, and had some fun with my 
business English class at the same time, by 
pointing out some of their up-to-the-minute 
slang in Shakespeare. 1 found that meet- 
ng the youngsters on their own level in 
this way provided all of the motivation I 
weeded for a unit on the poesngens of 
slang in polite discourse and gave me the 


OCc- 
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core of several effective lessons 4 in gram- 
“ge One amusing sidelight was reported 
fo me by the physical training teacher. He 
fcerheare one. student reprove another's 
mise of sl mg in the gymnasium with the 
preminder, ‘Aw, Shakespeare said that. It’s 
got whiskers J 

“I felt that this little project was so 
generally successful that I should like to 
develop i: further. As part of my prepa- 
ration | should like your help. — First, 
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would you give me your opinion on this use 
of slang es an educational device? Second, 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some p 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care cf the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 
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English that 


have you any suggestions as to references 
I might employ in_tracking down more of 
this slang? I realize that most slang is of 
recent origin, yet our school is still strug- 
gling with hubba hubba. Oh my back is 
still here, Oh brother! is a very popular 
exclamation of extreme disdain. Kilroy ts 
still here and with chalk and ink appearing 
in books and on the school walls. I take 
some responsibility for his appearance in 
shorthand just last week. A trip to_the 
cafeteria is an excursion for shmoo. You 
lope, which my generation skirted as moth 
eaten, seems to be the cunningest thing 
now. The disgusting you stinker ts quite 
dainty and feminine. It goes with the 
Sloppy Joe motif. Bat the breeze ts as 
virile and refreshing as Oh brother. Dizzy 
and Diz are applted indiscriminately to 
either sex. A girl lacking in personality 
and beauty ts a dog. A title of respect 
seems to be Doc. Some of the cute rhymes 
employed are absolutely ingenious. Some 
one is a driz phiz. 7 alert student is a 
vulture for culture. 4 girl to be avoided 
is a scram fam (femme?). A boy to be 
woided is a scram Sam. | could go on 
for ten pages 

“IT wonder, therefore, if we aren't mak- 
ing a mistake in not taking a greater edu- 
cational advantage of this intere st tm one 
branch of linguistics. There ts a_ radio 
program about an English teacher named 
Miss Brooks who creates and solves many 
dificult problems at her high school. Many 
of our students hear and enjoy this pro- 
gram and I have overheard them state on 
several occasions that they would much 
prefer to have Miss Brooks in our school 
than some of my fine colleagues of the 
English department. One of Miss Brooks’ 
uppeals is that she knows the latest slang 
as well as her subjects and predicates. For 
example, she told a billiard ball which was 
stopping short of a pocket to ‘get legs.’ 

“Possibly you have some ideas on some 
of these points. Perhaps you can publish 
my letter and have some of the other 
readers express their opinions.” 
A.—Sorry to cut off your interesting letter 


this way, Miss G. D. K., but space is lim- 
ited. I should say first that I think you 
have a philological interest in slang your- 
self, and that you ought to gather your 


and experiences into an article and 
some other teachers the opportunity 
to consider in full your very interesting 
observations. Possibly there is something 
of Miss Brooks in your philosophy—a 
healthy sign I am sure. 

The advisability of using slang as bait to 
motivate interest depends very much upon 


ideas 
give 


the local school situation, the local com- 
munity, the personality of the teacher and 
the intelligence of the students. Adolescents 


will continue to. use slang, as they will con- 
tinue to wear bright colored clothing, just 
as long as human nature stays the way it is. 
The chief f danger, however, in using slang 
as bait in your teaching is that you might 
stimulate so much interest in the slang that 
grammar will be neglected and life at home 
and in the school may prove impossible. 


When your students are intelligent and can 
appreciate your purpose in showing how 
antediluvian certain of their supposedly 
up-to-the-minute slang is, you can accom- 
plish a very useful educational purpose. As 
to your particular experiment, I am sure 
from your letter that you have achieved a 
very desirable result. 

As to tracking down slang to its source, 
I fear that one would have to give up his 
days and nights to the reading of comic 
strips and comic books, listening to ma- 
niacal radio programs, watching juvenile 
(both in subject and technique) motion 
pictures, and heaven knows what other 
pursuits. However, you are quite right in 
your theory that much slang is simply an 
old language hobo back in a new disguise. 
Digging through Shakespeare and other 
classics of western world civilization re- 
veals many a turn of phrase that seems to 
have been ground out of this morning’s 
juke box. Sometimes the recrudescence is 
mere chance, but oftener than most people 
lream, the slang of today has very ancient 
root in the history of our race. The sub- 
ject has been treated extensively by 
philologists. 

The language reaction to World War II 
has been treated by A. Marjorie Taylor in 
The Language of World War IT (H. W. 
Wilson). There you can find the last word 
in the analysis of friend Kilroy. How- 
ever, I can accept no other explanation of 
hubba hubba or oh my back than my own. 
With tongue in cheek I traced these ex- 


pressions back to Aristophane’s Frogs 
(448-385 B.C.). If you get the John H. 
Frere translation of this comedy, which is 


available among other places in SeBoyar 
and Brosius’ Readings in European Litera- 
ture (Crofts), you will note in line 318 
that “there is a tuneful hubble-bubble.” 
Note then line 325 and you will find that 
Bacchus says “Oh my back.” I am sure 
that no one has traced these expressions to 
a more ancient source. I have explained to 
my own classes that this will be known for 
all times as the Brennan Discovery and 
intend to base my reputation as a scholar 
upon it. (Please give me a credit line.) 
Despite the venerable qualities of these ex- 
pressions, I think that it was time that 
hoth were forgotten. I think that the very 
irritating Oh brother, which your pupils 
think is so refreshing and masculine, is a 
corruption of the very effeminate and 
somewhat Victorian Oh bother! You can 
point out an ancestor a century earlier in 
pother. Tell your class that and I’m sure 
that no he man or modernist will stoop to 
its usage again. Breese as masculine con- 
versation is certainly Victorian. Shmoo 
as a word for an inexhaustible source of 
food is up to the minute, but the idea of 
an animal or vessel that provided food 
whenever needed is as ancient as the [liad 
and Odyssey. The Teutonic gods had a 
boar that they could eat forever. The 
Celtic heroes had a dish that always held 
food and drink. Yet shmoo has all of the 
earmarks of a word that will prove as 
tenacious and even useful in our language 
as jeep has proved. Al Capp, the cartoon- 
ist who coined shmoo, has always planted 
several words in our language which have 
proved appealing to the adolescent mind. 

Reference to Eric Partridge’s Dictionary 
of American Slang and Unconventional 
English (Macmillan) will show you how 
very old dope, stinker, dog, and pill are as 
slang of derision. A glance into any good 
dictionary will show you that dizzy and 
the diminutive diz stem from a good Anglo- 
Saxon dysig which means foolish. Time 
has restricted the meaning to vertigo, but 
slang in calling a girl a dizzy dame is sim- 
ply hearkening back to the original meaning 
of the word 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 
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AVA Meetings 


Meeting in its forty-second annual 
convention the American Vocational As- 
sociation will visit Milwaukee from No- 
vember 30th to December 4th. 

A special feature of the convention 
will be a vocational and adult education 
exhibit sponsored by all the vocational 
schools of the states. It will be located 
in Mechanics Hall of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. Graphic displays will pro- 
vide an opportunity to gain a definite 
understanding of the organization and 


administration of the Wisconsin plan 
for vocational and adult education. 
Of interest to business teachers will 


be the meetings devoted to distributive 
education and to office occupations train- 


ing. 

Roy Fairbrother, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin, will be chairman of the first 


meeting devoted to distributive education, 
at which there will be a round table dis- 


cussion of “National Workshops and 
Their Importance In Our Total Pro- 
gram.” This meeting is scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon, November 30th. 


The Wednesday meetings devoted to 
distributive education will have as chair- 
men James Dorsey, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Connecticut 
and John A. Beaumont, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education for Illinois. 
The theme of the morning meeting is 
“The Importance of Distribution in our 
Total Economy” and the theme of the 
afternoon meeting is “Distributive Edu- 
cation—Past, President and Future.” 

Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Virginia is 
chairman of the morning meeting on 
Thursday, with the theme, “Business 
Looks at Distributive Education.” Wil- 
liam R. Blackler, Assistant State Super- 
visor, Bureau of Business Education, 
Sacramento, California will have charge 
of the meeting on Friday afternoon. 
The theme of this meeting will be 
“What's Ahead in the Training of Dis- 
tributive Education Teachers.” There 
will be a panel discussion at this meet- 
ing on the subject “Building Strong In- 
stitutional Training Programs for Dis- 
tributive Teachers.” 

D. R. Armstrong, AVA Vice-President 
for Business Education, Baton Rouge 
Louisiana, will preside at the noon 
luncheon on Friday. 

There will be meetings devoted to a 
discussion of office occupations training 


on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
The chairman of the Wednesday morn- 
ing program is Miss Lenys Laughton 


of the Milwaukee Vocational School and 
the theme of this meeting will be “Teach- 
er Training for Office Occupations 
Teachers.” The chairman for the Wed- 
nesday afternoon meeting will be Mrs. 
Edith C. Sidney, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Business Education for the City 
of Chicago and the theme will be “Gear- 
ing Office. Occupations Training to 
Business.” Elvin S. Eyster and A. L. 
Walker will be the speakers on this pro- 
gram, 

John L. Rowe, Mrs. Madeline Strony 
and Dr. Ellsworth Dent are the speak- 
ers announced for the Thursday after- 
noon meeting. Friday morning will be 
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meeting to discuss the 
theme ‘New Techniques in Office Oc- 
cupations Training,” with H. D. Shot- 
well, Kansas State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, as the chairman. Speak- 
ers for this meeting will be Paul Carlson 
of State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and P. A. Lawrence, Edu- 
cational Director of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


devoted to a 


+ 


NBTA Detroit Convention 


The complete program for the Fifty- 
first Convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, to be held 
in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, December 28, 29 and 30 was 
outlined in the October number of this 
magazine. The co-hosts for the con- 
vention are the Michigan Business Edu- 
cation Association, the Detroit Com- 
mercial Teachers Club and the Mich- 
igan Business Schools Association. The 
theme for the convention is “Business 
Education is More than Good Teach- 
ing.” 

Few changes have been made in the 
program since the outline was published 
in the October issue of the JOURNAL. 
Announcement was recently made that 
Marjorie Helen French, Supervisor of 
Retailing in the Detroit Public Schools 
will preside over the Distributive Edu- 
cation Round Table discussion. There 
will be a distributive education luncheon 
Wednesday noon. Neal F. Myers, Dis- 
tributive Education Coordinator, Quincy 
Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois, 
will preside over this meeting and Harry 
M. Bowser, manager of the Education 
Department of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 


has been announced as the luncheon 
speaker. 

J. E. George, president of Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma, will pre- 
side at the Thursday luncheon spon- 
sored by the Private Schools Depart- 
ment of the NBTA. Reverend Bill 
Alexander of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, will address this meeting. 

J. L. Holtzclaw, former president of 


the NBTA and Supervising P rincipal of 
Commercial Education of the Detroit 
Public Schools is serving as local chair- 
man for the convention. Ivan Mitchell 
and L. W. Mallory, of Detroit, are serv- 
ing as vice-chairmen. Mr. Mallory is 
also serving as assistant local exhibits 
manager and is working with Ray G. 
Price, treasurer and exhibits manager. 
L. J. Whale is assistant publicity di- 
rector and is working with George A. 
Meadows, national publicity director, of 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

The officers of this group in addition 


to Ray G. Price, of the University of 
Minnesota, are: President, L. H. Diek- 
roeger, Hadley Technical High School, 


first vice-president, 
Washington High 
Indiana; second 


St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mary L. Sufana, 
School, East Chicago, 
vice-president, Willis M. Kenealy, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California; secretary, Robert Finch, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Other Meetings During NBTA Conventic, 


/peratin, 
leache; 
reakfas: 


Various groups allied or ec 
with the National Business 
Association have scheduled 
luncheon and dinner meetings for Dp. 
troit at the time of the association’s cop. 
vention in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De. 


cember 28, 29 and 30. Among the mee. 
ings arranged thus far are: 
The annual lecture and dinner of Del 


Pi Epsilon is scheduled for 6:30 P.\ 
December 29 in the Crystal Room ¢ 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The lectur 
will be delivered by Dr. Hamden 

Forkner of Teachers College, Columb; 
University, his subject being “Challeng: 
to Curriculum Planners.” Tickets ma 
be obtained at the booth on the registra 


tion floor. 
e 
The time set for the Indiana Un- 
versity breakfast is 8:00 o’clock Wi 


nesday morning, December 29. 
a 


Society for bus 
Education is having a_ lunche 
meeting at noon, December 29 in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel. At this meeting 
the proposed reorganization will be dis 
cussed and an announcement will | 
made of the detailed plans for a grow 
of American business educators to pa 
ticipate in the International Busines 
Course to be given in Holland, Belgiw 
and Luxemburg next summer from Ju 
23 to August 8. 


The International 


ness 


5 


The National Association of Accreé: 
ited Commercial Schools Board of D 
rectors will hold a meeting on the mor 
ing of December 28, followed by a lunc 
meeting of the association. The 


eon tion. 
will be another meeting of this grow 
in the afternoon. The annual banque 
of the NAACS is scheduled for 63% 
P.M. December 29, with Dr. John He 
vey Furbay as the speaker. 
Sa 
Pi Omega Pi will hold morning att 


afternoon meetings on December 28 att 
a dinner of this group is scheduled f 
6:30 P.M., December 29. 


+ 


Graduates, 
Teachers College, 
sity, will meet at a 
300k-Cadillac Hotel on 


Columbia Univer 
luncheon in the 
December 


Reservations should be made with eithe 


Forkner or with Jol! 
convention. 


a4 
N.C.B.S. Chicago Convention 


Dr. Hamden L. 
L. Rowe at the 


As this issue goes to press final plat 


are being made for the Sixth Annu 
Convention of the National Council of 
3usiness Schools, to be held Novemb 


24-27, at the Edgewater Beach Hott 
Chicago. 

There have been no _ changes @ 
nounced since the program was ©! 


lined in the October issue of this mag# 


zine. 


A report of the meeting will app 


in the next issue of the JOURNAL 
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Miss Royal Heads NEBCTA 


Annual Meeting of 


At the Eleventh 
Business College 


the New England i 
Teachers Association, held in Hotel Brad- 
ford, Boston, Massachusetts, October 16, 
Marguerite R. Royal of the Lowell Com- 
mercial College, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
was elected president for the coming 
Gustave C. Cote, Hesser Business 

Manchester, New Hampshire, 
was elected vice- -president and Mrs. 
Lyena Sexton, Morse College, Hartford, 
Connecticut was elected secretary-treas- 


year. 
College, 


urer. 

Gwendolyn Jones, 
croup for the past year, 
the morning meeting, at 


president of the 
presided over 
which Marion 





Ober, Employment Supervisor — for 
Women for the John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, was the 
cpeaker. 

Marquerite R. Royal 
After luncheon, J. Gordon Mac kin- 


non, directors of the Department o 


Human Relations at Burdett College 
Boston, spoke to the teachers and di- 
rectors on “The Young Man With a 
Message.” 
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1949 International Economic Course 


The International Society for Busi- 
ness Education has announced an Inter- 
national Economic Course to be given in 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg July 
23 to August 8. An interesting program 
lor the course has been arranged. The 
total cost of the course, including living 
and travel expenses, will probably be 
$125, 

It will be very difficult to secure 
steamship reservations and it has been 


suggested that those interested should 
try to make their own arrangements. 
However, those who wish to travel in 


groups — send a deposit of $25 to 
Herbert Tonne, President, U. S. Di- 
Eee sant Society for Busi- 
ness Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New 





nal platy 
Annwa 
yuncil 
ovembs 
h Hote 


ges 
vas ol 
is magé 





1 appee] 


ATION 


p tic ns 


York. Cabin fare is ‘around $500: 
tourist fare is approximately $350, and 
troopship about $300, round trip. Air- 
plane cost is approximately $650 round 
trip. Those writing for group reserva- 
t should indicate the earliest and 
latest time they can go and must return, 
and the best possible arrangements will 
he made. Troopship and air reserva- 
ticns will be easiest to make. 

made as 


All reservations should be 


early as possible. 
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CBEA Midwest Unit Meeting 


Three hundred delegates from six 
states were in attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association at Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, Illinois, on No- 
vember Ist. 


The Reverend Edward J. Kammer, 
C.M., Dean of the College of Com- 
merce, DePaul University, was chair- 


man of the College Work Session, at 
which there was a report of the CBEA 
Study of Curricula in Higher Education. 
The Reverend Thomas F. Divine, S. J., 
Dean of the Robert A. Johnson College 
of Business Administration, Marquette 
University was one of the speakers at 
this meeting. 

prother James Luke, F-.S.C., St. 
Mary’s College, was chairman of the 
High School Work Session, at which 
Sister Mary [mmaculata, Mount Mercy 
Junior College, gave a report of the 
committee on the “Study of Guidance in 
High School.” The speakers at this 
meeting were Mary <Ann_ English, 
Wright Junior College and Sister Mary 
Redempta, P.B.V.M., St. Columbkill 
High School, Dubuque. 

At the morning general session D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University ‘of Pitts- 
burgh gave a teaching demonstration of 
production typing. 

The afternoon 
presided over by 
B.V.M., Mundelein College. The prin- 
cipal speaker was the Very Reverend 
James T. Hussey, S. J., President of 


was 
Gregoria, 


general session 
Sister Mary 


Loyola University. At this meeting 
there was a round table discussion of 
“The Place of Basic Business in the 


High School Curriculum” and a report 
of the High School Work Session and 
Follow-Up Plan. L. M. Becker of 
Loras College reported on the College 
Work Session. Plans for Year's Study 


in Colleges were outlined by Sister Mary 
Yolande, College of St. Theresa. 
a 
Southern Association Meeting 
President C. Dawson of the South- 


ern Business Education Association 
sends word that all meetings in connec- 
tion with the coming convention .of that 
group will be held as announced in the 
October issue of this magazine. He re- 
ports that elaborate plans are being 
made for the entertainment of those who 
will attend the convention at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana on 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 25, 26 and 27. 
The theme of the convention is “Im- 


proving Business Education.” 
A report of the meeting will appear in 
a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


5 


Sheaffer to Speak at 
Mid-Western Convention 


According to Everett Pope, president 
of the Mid-Western Business Schools 
Association, an interesting, entertaining 
and instructive program is in the making 
for the annual convention of this group, 
to be held at the Fontenelle Hotel in 
Omaha, Nebraska, April 14, 15 and 106. 
It has been announced that one of the 
principal speakers will be Craig R. 
Sheaffer, president of the Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. More 
details about the program for the con- 
vention will be announced in later issues 
of this magazine. 


Southwestern Meeting Well Attended 


The report on the recent convention 
ot the Southwestern Private Commercial 


Schools Association gives the registra- 
tion as over 200. The meetings were 
held in San Antonio, Texas, on October 


28, 29 and 30. 

The program for the convention was 
outlined in the October number of this 
magazine. Among the speakers were 
Jeff H. Williams, lawyer, humorist and 
philosopher of Chickasha, Oklahoma; 
Harry Rogers, San Antonio, past presi- 
dent otf Rotary International; Dr. J. S. 
Noffsinger of the National ‘Council of 
Business Schools; D. W. McCavick, Di- 
rector Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 
Jackson, Personnel 
Hosiptal and Life 
San Antonio. 


Austin; Dr. W. W. 
Director, 
Insurance 


American 
Company, 





Georae R., Parish 


George R. Parish, Draughon'’s Busi- 
ness College, San Antonio, Texas, was 
chosen president of this group for the 
coming year. C. E. Metzger, Capital 
City Commercial College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is the vice-president and Ger- 
ald Battle, Baton Rouge Business Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge, Louisiana was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected directors: Fred Gray, 
Draughon’s College, Oklahoma City; 
O. R. Mason, Draughon’s College, Mem- 





phis; W. L. Strawn, Massey College, 
Houston: T. H. Rutherford, Metropol- 
itan-Rutherford College, Dallas. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 


of the Association in 
next 


October of 


convention 
Texas, in 


nual 
Houston, 
year, 

In connection with the convention 
there was a meeting of members of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools on Saturday morning. 
Brief talks were made at this meeting 
by C. W. Stone, W. A. Robbins, Hugh 
3arnes and M. H. Wright 


5 
Mathematics Teachers to Meet 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its ninth Christ- 
mas Conference at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 29 and 30. To 
meet the needs of teachers whose inter- 
grade to 


ests vary from the elementary 
the college level, six sectional meetings 
will be held in addition to the general 


sessions. 

Headquarters for the National Council 
will be in Baker Hall on the University 
Campus. Reservations for rooms and 
meals should be mailed to Oscar Schaaf, 


Room 120 Arps Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, not later than 
December 15, 1948. 
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DeBrum at San Francisco State College 


Josepii DeBrum, past president of the 
NE.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion, is NOW associate professor of business 


and head of the h-vtat established 


education n : & 
<ducation at San 


Department of Business I 


Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California. 
He received his B.A. degree from San 


lose State College and both his M.A. and 
his Ed.D. degrees from Stanford Univer- 

ity. He has also taken graduate work at 
the University of Pittsburgh and at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. DeBrum has taught at Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California; San 
Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Califor- 
nia; University of Iowa; Teachers College, 


F Columbia University ; and at Stanford Uni- 


versity. 

During the war he served with the Army 
\ir Forces Western Flying Training Com- 
mand as academic supervisor of the College 
Training Aviation-Cadet Program; with 
Information and Education Division, Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, as Acting 
Chief, Army Universities and Army Tech- 
nical Schools Section; with the War De- 
partment Special Staff, Washington, D. C., 
on instructor procurement for overseas 
theaters; and with the Information and 
Education Division, GHQ, Armed Forces, 
Pacific Theater, as Director of Training 
and Field Services. His last tour of duty 
was served in the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel, GS¢ 
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Heymann Lecturing at U, of Illinois 


Dr. Hans Heymann, noted economist and 
authority in the fields of insurance, money 
rand banking, international trade and for- 
eign affairs, has joined the faculty of the 
‘University of Illinois as lecturer in the 
Department of Economics, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration. 

Professor Heymann, who holds the M.A. 
legree from the University of Berlin and 
the Ph.D. from Albertus University, 


p Koenigsbe rg, Germany, had a distinguished 


coming to the 
He served for 
Adviser to the 
German Foreign Office under the Mishra 
Republic and later engaged in research i 

snsurance, housing and foreign affairs in 


career 


areer in Europe before 
United 


States in 1936. 





h Paris and L ondon. 


From 1939 to 1944 he was Research Pro- 

Economics on the faculty of 

and from 1946 until 

; was Professor of Economics 

at Sampson College, Sampson, New York. 
5 


Manley Jones to Lecture at Illinois Tech 
Manley H. Jones has been appointed pro- 
iessional lecturer in business management 
nthe Department of Business and Eco- 
piomics at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
le was graduated from Grinnell College 
was on the staff of Houghton 
Mifflin Publishing Company until 1943, and 
recently obtained an M.B.A. degree. 
e 


Herbert D. Foote Retired in June 


Herbert D. Foote, a business teacher 
tor almost forty years, retired at the end 


of the last school year. 

one first teaching position was in the 
assey Business College, Richmond, 
NOVEMBER, 1948 


Virginia. He later taught in the Miller 
Schools of New York City and the Man- 


kato Commercial College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. Since 1924 he has been 
teaching in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia. He taught in Santa Cruz and 
Fresno, and was a teacher in the 
McClatchy Senior High School, Sacra- 


mento, California, at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


a 


Dr, Ira Kibby Retires 

The retirement of Dr. 
latter part of October from his posts as 
Chief of the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion and State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education for the California State Depart- 
ment of Education has been announced. 
Before giving up the duties of this ofhce 
he was presented with a bound volume of 
letters and messages from his many friends 
in education, business, and other walks of 
life. 


Ira W. Kibby the 





Director of 


California 
Presents Bound Volume 


of Letters to Dr. Kibby. 


Julian A. McPhee, 
Vocational Education, 


Dr. Kibby did his undergraduate work 
at the Colorado State College and was 
granted the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 


from Stanford University. His early ex- 
perience included newspaper work in Vir- 
ginia and Ohio; teaching in business and 
commercial subjects in secondary schools; 
and pioneering in_ the establishment of 

California’s junior high school system. He 
pro his appointment as Chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education in 1928 and 
in 1937 his duties were enlarged to include 


the position of State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education. 
Recognition has come to the State of 


California for both the program of busi- 
ness education and for the achievements of 
the federally-reimbursed program of dis- 
tributive education under his leadership. In 
these fields California has consistently been 
among the three leading states of the coun- 
try in enrollments and service. Under Dr. 

Kibby’s direction and with his encourage- 
ment, at least thirty-eight publications in 
business education have been produced in 
cooperation with the State Departments of 
Vocational Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. Courses in distributive occupations 
with community business-leaders serving as 
instructional advisors have been especially 
emphasized in the past few years. 


Mrs. Strony Joins Gregg Staff 

Madeline S. Strony, for several years 
Director of Public Relations for Pack- 
ard School, New York City, has been 
appointed Educational Director of The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

A graduate of New York University 
and a member of Delta Pi Epsilon, Mrs. 
Strony has been a secretary, a teacher, 
a placement director and Principal of the 
Newark, New Jersey, Washington 
School for Secretaries. During the last 
few vears, Mrs, Strony has been conduct- 
“Business Girl er in offices in 


ing 

and around New York City. Mrs. 
Strony will give demonstrations and ad- 
dresses before conventions of business 


teachers as one phase of her work with 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 
a 


U. of Bridgeport Acquires Weylister 
Secretarial Junior College 

The University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, has announced the 
acquisition of the Weylister Secretarial 
Junior College, Milford, Connecticut. 
The Wevylister Secretarial School will 
offer only the first two years of secre- 
tarial work and will be a part of the 
Junior College of Comnecticut, which 
comprises the first two years of the Uni- 


versity. The advanced work will be 
given at the University. : 
Mrs. Marian W. S. Beach, founder 


and president of the Weylister Secre- 
tarial Junior College, will be director of 
the new school. 


+ 


Lang Made Dean at Baylor U. 

Dr. A. S. Lang has been appointed 
professor of economics and dean of the 
School of Business at Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Dr. Lang resigned his position as Di- 
rector of the Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, to take this 
new deanship. He was a member of the 
3avlor faculty for eleven years before 
going to Denton and from 1932 1937 
he was head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, 

a 


yee Leaves Wisconsia 

Robert R. Aurner has resigned his 
cane as professor of business adminis- 
tration at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, and will devote his time to writ- 


ing, consulting’ work, and to his personal 
affairs. ; 
Dr. Aurner served as dean of a college 


operated by the government for the train- 
ing of veterans in Biarritz, France. He 
also acted as representative at conferences 
held in the E.T.O. Theater. 

4 


Carpenter Named Dean at 
U. of Kentucky 


The new dean of the College of Com- 
merce at the U niversity of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, is Dr. Cecil C. Carpenter, former 
professor of economics. He was at one 


time a professor of economics at Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, and 
during the war years served the O.P.A. as 
District Price Executive. 

His degrees are from the University of 
Kentucky and the University of Illinois. 
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Ready in January — a MUST for Business English classes 


Business ENGLISH IN ACTION is a lively yet extremely 
BUSINESS practical text designed to give complete instruction in = 

Business English. Like other Tressler books, it is divided 

into two parts: language activities and a Handbook of 


x grammar and English usage. Beginning with such siub- 
jects as listening to and understanding business con- HANDB 
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HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRE- 


TARY, (Second Edition) by Miriam 
Bredow, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 389 pp. $2.75. 


This is a thorough revision of this pio- 
ner textbook. It provides information 
n all aspects of medical office routine, 
such as making apointments for patients, 
keeping an appointment book, interview- 
ing new patients, writing out patients’ 
‘ase histories, and filing them, ete. All 
material has been brought up to date, new 
exercises have been added, and a chapter 
m insurance is included, since this field 
s of growing importance to the worker 
n the doctor’s office. 

Other new features of the second edi- 
ton are a section on secretarial duties 
in relation to veteran-patients, on office 
nursing techniques, and dental secretarial 
luties which should add greatly to the 
wok’s usefulness. The chapter on the 
preparation of manuscripts emphasizes 
scientific papers and medical research 
which the secretary may be required to 
lo. The chapter on medical terminology 
neludes over 2,000 terms as well as a list 
i prefixes, suffixes, and abbreviations. 
Shorthand outlines are not given for these 
terms nor for other materials in the text. 
The book is intended as a basic text for 
students in courses training medical secre- 
aries, office assistants, and laboratory 
technicians. ; 


Sa 


PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, by Franklin J. Keller, Boston: D. 
C, Heath and Company, 402 pp. $3.50. 


Two or three times a year a book is 
published in the field of general education 
that is so uniquely important to business 
teachers that it deserves special considera- 
ton, This is such a book. 

It is surprising how few books on vo- 
cational education have been published. 
Therefore it is all the more satisfying 
‘0 have this book by such an eminent 
vocational educator made available to us. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller has had a su- 
perior experience in the field of vocational 
cducation. As principal of the Metropolitan 
‘ocational High School, New York City, 
‘or Many years, as president of the Vo- 
‘ational Guidance Assoc‘ation, as director 
1 the Occupational Survey, and as the 
E\merican school representative for voca- 
tonal education in Germany, he has had 
* varied experience. j 
Dr. Keller subtitles his book the Primacy 
l In many ways this sub- 





“ the Person. 

tle isa giveaway. The book might better 
€ titled the personal philosophy of Frank- 
in J. Keller about the importance of the 
ndividual illustrated in terms of instances 


H vocational education. 


Here are some of the chapter headings 
vhich indicate how. far Keller goes be- 
bond the confines of vocational education: 
Prologue: Educatiop is Life; Primacy of 
he Person ; Motivation, Interest and 
“arning ; Reality: The Approach to Valid 
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Subject Matter; Democracy in Edu-at’on ; 
Thinking and Intelligence; Physical and 
Mental Health; Ethics and the Good Life; 
Philosophy of Education in a Bemused 
World. 

Sandwiched among these chapters there 
are some considerations of vocational ed- 
ucation. As is usual among vocational 
educators whose slant is almost universal- 
ly industrial, Keller gives practically no 
consideration to business education. How- 
ever the implications are there. 

The above comments may seem to be 
critical of this book. They are not so 
intended. While Keller is ind‘y:dual and 
gives a personal slant to all of his ideas, 
h’s book almost justifies the label “pro- 
found.” It is a real stepping stone be- 
tween a philosophy of life and a treatise 
on vocational education. Practically no one 
else in the United States could have wr-t- 
ten this book. There is still room for a 
good book on vocational educat’on deti- 
nitely limited to this area. 


o 


ENRICHMENT IN TEACHING BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, Seventeenth Yearbook 
1946-1947, The Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity, New York: The New York 
University Book Store, 226 pp. $2.00. 


This yearbook is composed of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commercial Education As- 
sociation for the year 1946-47. 

While much of the material is primarily 
interesting to teachers in the New York 
City area, there are many aspects of the 
work that would be interesting to all busi- 
ness teachers. This is espec’ally exempli- 
hed in the section dealing with experiences 
with the clerical practice curriculum. 

The New York City commercial teach- 
ers have done much experimenting with 
clerical practice and have worked out some 
excellent procedures. For this reason if 
for no other the book is especially useful 
and should be in the libraries of all teacher- 
training institutions and other libraries to 
which commercial teachers refer. 


+ 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST BUSINESS LEAD- 
ERS, Edited by B, C, Forbes, New York: 
B, C. Forbes and Sons Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 483 pp. $5.00. 


This book is a sequel to another book 
written thirty years ago about the fifty 
business leaders of that generation. The 
book indicates that there is no limit to 
what a man can achieve in this country. 
The fascinating stories of these fifty 
businessmen is interesting reading. 

The book is well written and honest al- 
though it does emphasize the good points 
of these men and probably presents them 
in an especially favorable light. It will 
be interesting supplementary reading for 
business education and should be in the 
business education library of schools hav- 
ing business departments. 


TRANSCRIPTION AIDS, by Jeannette 
Fidell and Helen McConnell, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 94 pp. 
92c (paper bound), 


Transcription Aids bridges the gap be- 
tween copying on the typewriter and tran- 
scribing shorthand notes. It takes the 
hurdles in slow, easy stages. It assists in 
determining the pupil’s fitness for tran- 
scription; giving the pupil a preview of 
what is expected in transcription ; develop- 
ing automatization of a_ high-frequency 
vocabulary both in typewriting and = in 
shorthand; increasing the pupil’s tran- 
scription rate; developing a mastery of 
English according to the best business 
usage; and acquainting the pupil with his 
own individual weaknesses in transcrip- 
tion. A 

Each. lesson in) Transcription Aids is 
divided into ether three or four sections, 
devoted to word = studies, word families, 
completion sentences, and tests. Although 
not labelled tests, the exercises to be con- 


sidered as tests by the instructor cover 
many phases of transcription: spelling, 
brief-form derivatives, frequent phrases, 


abbreviations, proportion, possessive case, 
plurals, compound words, words written 
separately, and homonyms. In addition, 
each lesson is planned so that the pupil 
receives training in accurate typewriting, 
following written directions, use of tabu- 
lar columns, centering, underscoring, use 
of numbers and special characters, and 
proofreading. Therefore, the drills are 
designed to improve typewriting as well 
as transcription skill. 

The text may be used at the end of the 
second term of typewriting or at the be 
ginning of the first term of transcrip- 
tion. It is suggested that no more than 
ten minutes be allotted of class time for 
this drill material. The exercises may be 
used for remedial drills, for homework 
projects for the class as a whole, or for 
individual study. 


a 


PERSONAL FINANCE, by Elvin F. Donald- 
son, New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 499 pp. $4.50. 

\ text for college classes which gives 
a comprehensive treatment of the varied 
financial problems of today’s citizen. The 
topics are presented clearly and in non- 
technical language. The book will prove 
useful ‘n helping the student and general 
reader do a better job of managing his 
money for it is not based on theory, but 
rather a direct application to everyday 
problems. The book deals with such topics 
as: budgeting, borrowing, use of savings 
and checking accounts, building and buy- 
ing a home, investments, taxes, life insur- 
ance, annuities and social security, wills 
and trust plans. 

The book is a splendid presentation of 
personal finance for the non-commerce 
student and college and for the general 
reader. It also has a place in the secondary 
school library for students studying junior 
business, business management, law, and 
other social-business subjects. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 


How can student experience be used 
in teaching business correspondence? 





It is the fortunate correspondence 
teacher who has not at some time been 
made to feel that his subject was not 
commanding the proper interest or achiev- 
ing the desired results. It is the for- 
tunate student who has been made to feel 
that the subject was real, alive, and mean- 
ingful. Without much fear of contradic- 
tion, we may say that altogther too fre- 
quently correspondence is taught more as 
a study of form than of content; too fre- 
quently successful learning is measured 
more by the consistency with which the 
student’s letters follow a textbook guide 
than by the closeness of the connection 
established between the student’s in-school 
life, his subsequent out-of-school life and 
the realities of the world surrounding him. 

In a great number of instances, those 
who teach correspondence tend to allow a 
book to govern what is acceptable in a 
letter. Too often rigid standards of right 
and wrong are set up. Business letter 
writing is not arithmetic—the all right-all 
wrong school of thinking must be dropped 
if correspondence is to be taught as a 
live, individual study. The idea of in- 
dividualization, that watchword for what 
is most desirable in education, must be 
adopted in our teaching of business let- 
ters. It should be anticipated that every 
problem offered to a class of 25 or 30 
must bring in reply 25 or 30 different let- 
ters; and if the problems do not elicit 
responses as numerous and varied as the 
personalities in the class, teachers should 
immediately examine their procedures. 
Something is stifling the individual re- 
sponses which are there. 


Application of the Individualization 
Theory 


Preparation 


It is obvious that the treatment of in- 
dividualization in all the phases of busi- 
ness correspondence would be far more 
than can be handled in a limited article. 
Therefore, individualization only in that 
phase of correspondence generally known 
as “Letters of Inquiry and Reply” will be 
dealt with here. Further, within these 
limits, discussion will be confined to con- 
sideration of what is variously called the 
non-routine, special, or problem type of 
reply 

In an effort to overcome the usual off- 
hand, artificial type of response so com- 
mon to this topic, the writer experimented 
with a change from traditional procedure. 
Working on the assumption that every 
member of the class knew something well 
enough to qualify at least as a minor au- 
thority in that field, the class was ap- 
proached in the manner to be described 
here. The section of the text dealing with 
non-routine replies having been read at 
home and discussed in class, the instructor 
led the class into consideration of the 
question of when this type of letter could 
be most effective. 

\fter some guided discussion, the class 
came up with the idea that, on the whole, 
a man will write better about what he 
knows and about something in which he 
is interested than he will about most 
other things. Once this proposition was 
discussed and accepted, the members of 
the class were requested to write on three 
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by five cards one or two areas in which 
each member felt he could give fairly ex- 
pert information. The instructor picked 
up the cards and set about writing on each 
one a problem for the student to answer. 
The problem took the form of a situation, 
briefly outlined, and questions which arose 
from the situation. Care was taken to 
make the problems as specific as possible 
—a necessary point if a well-thought out 
answer is expected. 


Analysis of Interests 


At this point it is germane to say that 
the instructor using this approach will be 
thankful for the varied experiences of 
faculty colleagues, friends, and family to 
whom he may have to turn for intelligent 
problems in areas outside his own sphere. 
The range of interests (for one group of 
30) displayed on the cards submitted was 
extremely wide. A partial list includes 
the following: 

\ids to navigation 

\rt (modern) 

Chamber of 
home town) 

Construction work (small 
work—chimneys, fences, etc.) 

Electrical construction work 

Fashion illustration 

Fishing 

Forestry 

Newspaper printing 

Photography 

Physical education 
cialist ) 

Roller skating 

Sports (baseball, basketball, football) 

When the cards were returned, some 
students began to examine more closely 
their status as experts. In a few instances 
the problems required more knowledge 
than the student possessed. These prob- 
lems were changed to suit the individual’s 
ability. For the most part, however, the 
problems were accepted as legitimate 
challenges, and serious work on the re- 
plies was undertaken. 


Commerce (of student's 


masonry 


(swimming — spe- 


Sample Assignments 


The questions and situations in the ex- 
amples which follow are by no means 
offered as fixed “problem material.” They 
represent the problems offered by one in- 
dividual at a particular time. The prob- 
lems should vary with each class and with 
cach instructor. 


Aids to Navigation 

From the director of a camp. He wants 
to institute a program of sailing and navi- 
gation for boys of ages 15-17. The camp 
fronts on Long Island Sound in the 
vicinity of Port Jefferson. He asks the 
following questions: (1) Are the waters 
off this locality dangerous in anv unusual 
way for what he plans to do? (2) What is 
the best type of boat to start with? (3) 
What are some good books to use, tak- 
ing into consideration the ages men- 
tioned? (4) What safety precautions 
should be particularly stressed? 


Chamber of Commerce (student’s home 
town ) 

From an out of town business man 
who wants to open ud a super-dry goods 


store in that area. The store will handle 


everything from clothing to hard 
He wants a main street locaton jp 
heart of town for the store, ar lay 
house location not too far rem ved, § 
wants answers to the following: (1) 
will he face in the way of ec: 
(2) Can you give him figure: on ren 
taxes, and population? (3) W hat is 
town attitude toward large bus nesses? © 
Forestry a 
From an amateur gardener. He pap 
to transplant young trees (about five yg 
old) from nursery beds to a 45 deg 
slope hillside in front of his ‘ome, 
asks the following questions: (1) 
precautions are necessary when work 
with trees of this age? (2) Docs the 
that they are to be planted on a hills 
add any special problems? (3) i 


petitiog 


Vhat ‘ 
of trees will thrive best in his partiey 
locality ? 

Photography 

From a director of extra-curricular 
tivities at a high school. He _ has be 
authorized to start a camera club, but 
is not a photography enthusiast himself 
He has been allotted $300 with which 
buy equipment. These are the questig 
he asks. (1) What is. good stand 
equipment for a group of beginners, 
membering his budget? (2) Are there 
good publications to which the club she 
subscribe? Elaborate on one of. the 
(3) Where can he obtain a set of speci 
cations for building a dark-room? 

Results and Evaluation 

No teaching procedure can be equall 
effective for all the members of a 
The best we can hope for is an approad 
which offers at least one common 
hold to the whole class. The proced 
described here offers each student's ¢ 
experiences as that common foothold, 
artificiality which so often attaches tof 
study of correspondence is dispelled by 
students themselves. 

It is evident from the questions 
in the examples above that the reph 
when fully worded out, would result 
fairly long letters. The shortest letter 
a group of 30 was 270 words long, 
the longest contained over 1,000 wor 
The average letter ran to approxima 
511 words. The instructor who does i 
wish to have his students write let 
of such length can, to a degree, cont 
the length without resorting to announe 
word limits by framing his questions 
cover only very limited areas. The wrill 
found long letters helpful because # 
provided good opportunities to work 
the problem of organization of fal 
lengthy writings. ; 

In conclusion, the advantages gail 
from this approach include the follow 

The procedure results in the type 
self-interest which promotes class interé 

It goes to the best possible source # 
material—the student’s own experienc 
and so makes correspondence study 
artificial than it often is. j 

It simulates business conditions; mM 
business world the man writing the? 
plies knows of what he is writing. 

It brings into the classroom, in a nati 
manner, specialized vocabularies in tM 
fields which could enter in no compa) 
way. 

Over and above the corresponded 
problems as such, it gives the tea@ 
and the class, the opportunity to tte 
gether in-school and out-of-school Jifé 

Last, but not least, it keeps the teaé 
alert ge — and it gives him aD 
ground of class experience against W 
to focus prin of the later work inf 
correspondence course. 
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